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for all your timber's needs 


QUOTE: 

Mr Brian Eves - 
Internationally renowned 
woodworker - 

“A lifesaving finish which 
has really won me over, 
both for ease of 
application and it’s lustre 
on timber, is Organoil. No 
more do I stagger out into 
the fresh air to recover 
after a finishing session in 
the workshop! and the 
appearance of the finish 
is second to none”. 
March/April 1993 
Edition Australian 
Woodworker magazine. 


PRODUCT RANGE: 
- Internal Finishing Oil 

- External house Stains 

- Decking Oil 

- Natural Thinners 


rganoil’s timber finishes and preservatives contain ingredients, selected for the greatest 
Ree performance, SOLELY from the plant and Mineral Kingdoms to enhance timbers 
natural beauty, preserve the timbers cellular structure, and not poison you, our homes or 


environment! 


Some commonly asked question s - 
and their answers: 


Q Will Organoil work on all timbers? 

A Yes. Choose appropriate finish, and follow 
instructions. 

Q Will Organoil go over other finishes? 

A Yes - provided surface is clean and previous material 
is not skin forming (needs to be entirely removed if 
so). If you have a similar finish that has not performed 
as you had hoped, or nearly made you ill last 


application, it is most likely Organoil can go over it as is. 


Q Do I have to sand it off prior to a recoat - like 
normal paints? 

A Organoil is IN the wood, not ON the wood, so at 
worst, a simple wash-down MAY be necessary on 
exterior timbers in harsh climates prior to applying a 
new coat. An enormous saving in time, labour and 
money! Paints and coats will prove unsuitable on 
todays low-grade softwoods and immature 
hardwoods - this factor is particularly of 
relevance to timber decking! 


AUSTRALIAN MADE 


Q What do we mean by your “Preservation 
IS Conservation” 

A Like the environment, we are here for a long, long 
time, so we know that to preserve YOUR timber is to 
conserve OUR future timber - so stick with Organoil 
and your timber will stay with you. 

Q Is Organoil suitable for treated pine? 

A More than just suitable - Organoil will protect treated 
pine from our harsh climate, and strongly assist in 
the retention of the very potent CCA treatment in the 
timber (where it should stay) and together they are a 
very formidable force! 

Q Where can I get Organoil? 

A Contact us on below Hotline, or write, for 
more information on your nearest 
appointed quality stockist: 


Organoil P/L acn 052 501 792 
PO Box 377 Byron Bay NSW 2481 
Hotline: (066) 855 393 


Front Cover: Winter has arrived. The wisteria leaves on the patio timbers and fittings. Her orchard (organic rated 'A' by 
of Wendy Bone's handmade mudbrick home at Musk in Central Biological Farmers of Australia) has 68 fruit and nut trees, and 
Victoria have fallen, and the low winter sun now warms her home 35 grape vines plus berries (all bearing). Her passive solar- 
through north-facing windows. The slate floor absorbs and designed home, trout-stocked dam, vegie garden and herb 


retains the heat, and her solar hot water collectors are boosted by patch help make 'Allena' an Earth Gardener's paradise. 
her woodstove's water jacket. Wendy's exquisite home, on 20 Open up for more ideas from other Earth Gardeners! 
acres bordering the Wombat State Forest, is full of recycled Inset: Bill Mollison, global gardener, and co-originator of 


Permaculture with David Holmgren, spoke recently in Mel- 
bourne. Extracts of his speech appear on page 59. 

Back Cover: Australia burning. Are control burns the answer 
to our fire or regeneration problems? Andrew Toth and Jill 
Redwood examine this issue, starting on page 51. 

Tree tax: This edition's tree tax will be donated to New 
Zealand's Royal Forest & Bird Society for its work in replanting 
native forests. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia’s original 
joumalofself sufficiency and alternatives. It 
is a forum of practical ideas, shared knowl- 
edge, sources and a guide to alternatives to 
high-consumption lifestyles. 

It’s about putting a roof over your 
head, growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems and surviving — and thriv- 
ing — in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you’re in har- 
mony with Nature. 

Tree tax: each issue we donate a portion of 
the cover price to a community group in- 
volved in tree planting or forest conservation 
projects to help balance the use of the partly 
recycled paper used for printing Earth Gar- 
den. We would like to see all publishers pay 
a tree tax. Earth Garden is printed on pa- 
per made from plantation-grown timber. 


Contributions to Earth Garden are wel- 
come — sharing information and experi- 
ences strengthens the network of Earth 
Gardeners. Photos and diagrams are im- 
portant when sending us contributions. 
Remember subscribers are sustainers — 
for subscription details see page 80. 

We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of Earth Garden, 
but reserve the right to refuse ads at our 
discretion. Contact us for display rates. 
Printed by Industrial Printing & Publicity, 
122 Dover St, Richmond, 3121, thanks to 
Albie, Geoff, John, Jimmy, Greg andcrew. 
Distributed to newsagents by Gordon & 
Gotch Ltd, Melbourne and Auckland. 
©1993 by EARTH GARDEN, RMB 427, 
Trentham, 3458. Fax: (054) 241743. 
(We don't have the resources to staff 
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Welcome to the winter edition of Earth Garden, and a 
special welcome to the Earth Garden family for New Zealand 
readers who can now buy EG at their newsagent. As I write this, 
I’m grateful for the mini Hot Drum wood heater which keeps us 
warm at the office. It’s easier to start than the fancy wood 
heaters, and takes large logs which burn overnight. It’s been 
very chilly the past few days, but also surprisingly dry. According 
to weather forecasters the Eastern States of Australia can expect 
dry weather until after July, thanks to the tail end of the effects 
of the El Nino weather patterns we receive from the far east of 
the Pacific Ocean. So much for the weather forecast. 

This morning I wandered around the garden with the 
frost still thick on the grass. We’ve recently acquired two 
delightful pets: a couple of snowy white, orange-beaked, Pekin 
ducks. They move about the garden, greedily gobbling slugs, 
and the little curls in their tails evoke a truly Leunig landscape. 
The chooks seem to have accepted them, although it’s not wise 
to have more than two or three ducks in a chook pen. 

This year’s vegie growing season has been strange in 
our district. We had so much rain and so little sunshine 
throughout summer, that last night (late May) was the first time 
we’ve eaten sweet com from the garden. We’re already 
planning next spring’s vegetable seed plantings in case we get 
caught out again with a short summer ripening time. About time 
I planted some broad beans, and planned ways of extending our 
growing season, I think. 

In our forest sometimes we wake up to the sound of 
heavy logging machinery destroying another patch of native 
forest. Several weeks ago, Earth Garden’s Jillaroo Farm Hints 
editor, Jill Redwood, was featured in an ABC TV documentary 
(the “7:30 REPORT”) about the declining economic future of 
logging our native forests. Some readers may have seen her on 


Earth Garden Assistant Editor, Greg Simmons, working on the Earth Garden stall in 
the rammed earth pavilion of the recent Mandurang Farmlet Festival near Bendigo. 
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TV along with another dear friend of ours, a tireless campaigner 
for The Wilderness Society, Fenella Barry. Both Fenella (who 
grew up in Tauranga) and Jill came across as very forceful 
advocates of the need to stop woodchipping our native forests 
and starting to depend on plantations for our timber needs. 

Anyone who lives near a native forest knows that 
modern logging operations are not carried out with any sensi- 
tivity to the environment. In fact the draftreport in 1991 of atwo 
year study by the Federal Government’s Resource Assessment 
Commission said the Commission could find “no instances of 
sustainable logging anywhere in Australia”. 

One day soon we will see the timber industry stop 
woodchipping native forests, and starting to rely on plantations 
— as happens in New Zealand. New Zealand protects 2.4 times 
more of its forested land (by percentage) in national parks than 
Australia, and the Forest & Bird Society and other environment 
groups finally convinced the New Zealand timber industry to 
stop logging native forests. If New Zealand can do it so can 
Australia. 

Total self-sufficiency in timber needs from plantations 
is possible within three or four years in Australia, according to 
economist, Judy Clark. Nationwide, The Wilderness Society is 
one of the most effective driving forces for protecting our native 
forests and if you want to get involved, there’s a TWS action 
group in your State. 

In this edition there are two articles about an offshoot of 
destructive logging practices — fuel reduction and regenera- 
tion burns, or forest fires. This is an important subject, and will 
be of particular interest to readers with forested land or those 
adjoining public forests. 

This edition has a general mixed bag of articles. Greg 
has put a lot of effort into presenting our features on ethical 
investment, and we think these articles make interesting, and 
important, reading. Winter is often a 
time for thinking, planning and reflect- 
ing, and we have worked on these ideas 
in presenting the range of articles in this 
edition. 

We’ve had a delightful three 
months since the March edition meeting 
readers at the many shows and festivals 
we're starting to participate in. We 
don’t always get the chance to say in 
advance which shows we’ II be in, so you 
may see an Earth Garden stall out of the 
blue at your local show. Come over for 
a yarn! 

This winter, enjoy the reading, 
thinking, planning and reflecting, but 
most of all the doing. 

Happy reading, 


AVG. 
` A ~ f 
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Write 


LE 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Lead paint in older houses? 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

While eagerly awaiting the arrival 
of EG 83, I have been rereading past copies 
ofyour wonderful magazine. In EG 81 there 
was an article reprinted from The Age in the 
Bush Telegraph section, regarding lead 
hazards in infants. We live in an older 
timber home which could be painted with a 
lead paint. As we are expecting our first 
child in three months I would be most 
thankful for any information that would 
reduce the risks to our baby. Can old paint 
be sealed off or must it be removed? If so, 
how? Perhaps you or other Earth Garden 
readers can point me in the right direction. 
Any information or contacts would be much 
appreciated. Many thanks, 

Heather Lee, 11 Ben Street, Yeppoon, 
Qld, 4703. 


Dear Heather, 

I suggest you contact the National 
Health & Medical Research Council 
(NH&MRC) in Canberra, and two compa- 
nies which sell natural paint and who ad- 
vertise in Earth Garden: BIO Products 
Australia, at 25 Aldgate Terrace, 
Bridgewater, South Australia, 5155, and 
ORGANOIL of PO Box 377 Byron Bay, New 
South Wales, 2481. 

—Alan. 


Home education kits 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Requests for information about 
home education have prompted me to pro- 
duce a series of home education kits for 
parents who would like to teach their own 
children but do not know where to start and 
have doubts about their ability to fulfil the 
role of teacher. The kits are written in 
simple, down-to earth language which pro- 
vides parents with the things they need to 


know to educate their (four to 12 year old) 
children at home. 

The skills section of each kit covers 
the skills and knowledge your child should 
possess in all subject areas and also advice 
on ways in which parents can help their 
children acquire these in day-to-day life, 
plus useful additional resources. Each kit is 
written for a particular age group. I have 
produced the kits myself to keep costs down 
and have made every attempt to make the 
content interesting and light-hearted because 
teaching your children should be fun. 

The kits are $20 each, including 
postage and packaging. However, if you 
have several children and purchase more 
than one kit at the same time the first is $20, 
the second $15 and the third and fourth $10 
each. Please do not hesitate to contact me if 
you would like a kit. Include your child’s 
age and] will post the kit to you immediately. 
I am also willing to provide distance edu- 
cation for four to six year olds in Queensland. 
Contact me if you wish to discuss this pro- 
posal further, stating the cost of other sources 
of education available to you. 

Pam Portman, 3/48 Carrington St, 
Palmyra, WA, 6157. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

After EG 1, I thought “this won’t 
last (flash in the pan)” so after 21 years 
you've proved me wrong. You've served 
your apprenticeship so please find enclosed 
my three year subscription. Regards, 
Steve & Doris Feasey, Bendemeer, NSW. 


Grahame slow combustion 


information? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Is there anyone who has information 
on the Grahame slow combustion cooker? 
We have an old one that my husband is 
going to restore and would appreciate any 


information we can get. I will pay for any 
photocopying and postage costs, also return 
of any books we may be able to borrow. 
Also, does anyone know how to store white 
material such as wedding gowns to prevent 
them from yellowing? Thanks for a helpful 
and informative magazine. Yours sincerely, 
Glenda Bramstedt, 4 Jones Ave, Mt 
Warrigal, NSW, 2528. 


Dear Glenda, a 

You could write or fax the blokes at 
Scandia, inSeymour, Victoria, (1 Melbourne 
Crescent, Seymour, 3660, Vic; see page 60 
of EG 82). —Alan. 


Reference on backyard trout 
Dear Alan, 

I have enclosed a cheque to renew 
my subscription to Earth Garden and would 
like to take this opportunity to thank you for 
a great magazine. I recently came across a 
copy of The Essential Earth Gardenby Keith 
& Irene Smith and got interested in a section 
on aquaculture. In the references they 
mentioned a publication Fresh trout from 
the backyard by Gene Logsdon in Organic 
Gardening and Farming, Rodale Press Inc, 
February 1978, pages 206 to 215. I have 
tried everywhere to get a copy of this pub- 
lication, with no avail. If any Earth Garden 
readers can help me I will gladly pay any 
photocopy and postage charges. Thanks 
again fora great magazine. Yours sincerely, 
Gary Barker, 5 Kite Court, High 
Wycombe, WA, 6057. 


Dear Gary, 

If you have no luck, you may be best 
off writing directly to Rodale Press (who 
subscribe to Earth Gardenand may be read- 
ing this!). Their address is Rodale Press 
Library, 33 E Minor Street, Emmaus, 18098, 
Pennsylvania, USA. —Alan. 
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Handing down EG 


subscription 
Dear people at Earth Garden, 

It is now 12 years since I began 
reading your informative magazine. Back 
then I had just bought two and a half acres at 
Tyabb in Victoria, with lots of trees and a 
small creek. Planning thy home and garden 
was an exciting project: first the fencing, 
then a small home and the animals arrived. 

Earth Garden provided me with a 
plan for my ‘moveable chook pen’ and I 
built no-dig gardens as well as planting lots 
and lots of trees. I found the information on 
sheep and goats and chooks excellent, and 
Jackie French’s columns were eagerly read. 
Over the years I have had so much pleasure 
from all the articles, and enjoy reading the 
back issues again and again. 

However, my situation has changed 
(healthwise) and I had no alternative but to 
move to a smaller plot. But all is not lost. 
My daughter, who enjoyed our lifestyle to- 
gether, has now married and lives in a 100 
year old farmhouse, with lots of animals and 
straw gardens and herbs, and she and her 
husband are going to take over my sub- 
scription from this year. No doubt, I will 
still manage to browse through each issue, 
and keep up with the many people who 
contribute, and who seem like old friends. 
Thank you for 12 years of great reading and 
information, and best wishes for a long and 
prosperous future in Earth Garden. 
Gwenda Bethune, Berwick, Vic. 


Changing lifestyles 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Your Australian Self-sufficiency 
Handbookand Earth Garden Building Book 
are both very enjoyable, easy-to-read, and 
useful. Without wanting to sound too cliché, 
Iam really enjoying your magazine and look 
forward to each new edition. Although I 
have only read the past three editions I have 
gained a lot of useful ideas and am now 
considering my present and future lifestyle 
direction. The ideas I’ve obtained over the 
past few months have made me think that 
‘going bush’ is not so strange an idea as a 
suburbanite might think. So, I’ll continue to 
gain ideas and knowledge and begin to pursue 
answers to find how best to go about obtain- 
ing land and setting up. All the best, 
David O’ Hanrahan, Frankston, Vic. 


EG tree tax at work 
Dear friends at Earth Garden, 

Iam writing just a few lines to thank 
you again for supporting our tree planting 
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project, and to let you know how things are 
going. During 1992 our volunteers planted 
1400 (mainly rainforest) trees, including 
many uncommon species. The one major 
setback has been the flooding of our site 
twice in two months during early 1992. But 
many of the trees survived and we have been 
undeterred. Since the floods vandalism has 
been minimal, and with wetter weather tree 
losses have been very small. Our project is 
all about local species diversity, and it will 
in future be both an educational and genetic 
resource for our area. Your magazine’s 
financial support has meant we've been able 
to buy all the trees, fertilisers and mulch we 
needed, so it was much appreciated. 

The Fraser Island logging debate 
ended very quickly in Maryborough after 
the decision to seek World Heritage listing 
was made. The island is now listed, logging 
has ceased, and tourism is building up 
steadily. I believe that the local sawmilling 
companies have done very well out of all 
this with compensation payments and ap- 
provals for plantation processing industries. 
Local Green groups and conservationists 
are much more at ease and are generally 
accepted quite well these days, although 
there remains a solid core of conservatism in 
the former ‘Timber City’. 

In the meantime there are plenty 
more trees to plant and environmental issues 
to occupy us. Thanks again for your en- 
couragement. Your magazine is a positive 
force indeed. 

Tony van Kampen, Maryborough Envi- 
ronment Gp, Maryborough, Qld, 4650. 


Dear Tony, 

I think Fraser Island’s conversion 
from logging to eco-tourism will be repeated 
many times throughout Australia in coming 
years. Exactly what you have described 
after World Heritage Listing happened on 
the West Coast of the South Island of New 
Zealand recently. In fact the local pub near 
the new West Coast World Heritage Area, 
whichonce held anti-Greenie meetings, used 
to be called the ‘DB Haast Hotel’ (DB is a 
brand of beer). It has now been renamed the 
‘World Heritage Hotel’. Responsible, mi- 
cro hydro-powered, eco-tourism is now the 
second largest employer on the coast, and 
environmentalists live in harmony with the 
former native forest loggers. 

I look forward to the day when this 
will happen for East Gippsland’ s remaining 
forests, and we may soon publish an article 
describing the example of how eco-tourism 
provided employment in the New Zealand 
World Heritage Area. 

—Alan. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Dear EG, 

I came across your magazine at the 
local library about two years ago andcouldn’t 
put it down (and haven’t been able to since, 
with each new issue). It’s great! — in- 
formative, interesting and very easy to read. 

I was in Bookworld browsing last 
week and spotted a book titled The Wilder- 
ness Gardenby Jackie French (can’t put that 
down either!). It’s the best gardening book 
I’ve ever read. She makes it sound so easy 
— just the way it should be! It’s so down-to- 
earth and I can’t wait to get into it. 

Thanks to Pamela and the Molloy 
family for your recipe for calendula ointment 
in Earth People Write of EG 82. I will send 
a SAE for seeds soon. I’ve also had success 
with Orange-medic for headlice on my 
children. I’ve been using a product called 
‘Rosa’ cream for a few years now and it’s 
great, but it’s hard to get at times. If you can 
get some I highly recommend it. It’s good 
for cuts, bruises, burns (minor) and bites. 

My husband-to-be this Sunday and 
three girls and I are living in Brisbane (and 
hating it!), but would love to get into the 
bush one day and live at one with Nature. I 
can’t wait. Our time will come and I know 
we'll be okay because we have our EGs here 
with us to help us along. Anyway, peace 
love and happiness to all, 

Lee-Anne and family, Manly West, Qld. 


Jackie's new book, ‘The Wilderness Gar- 
den’, is now available from Earth Garden. 
See page 80 for ordering details. 

—Alan. 


The Great Cat Debate 


begins... 
Dear Alan, 

The letter in EG 83 from Cathy 
Pendergast really got me stirred up! The 
domestic cat has been a friend to humanity 
as far back as the earliest recorded history, 
keeping rats and mice from eating grain on 
the farms and being an ideal pet for children. 
The cat hasn’t changed its habits to become 
a threat to the environment; it is the human 
race that has changed. 

Let’s look at the past 60 years: hu- 
man population has increased from two bil- 
lion to five billion, with no sign of levelling 
off. The plastics industry has become one of 
our greatest growth areas and we look the 
other way when someone points out that we 
are ruining the planet (with the largely non- 
biodegradable stuff) for future generations, 
while telling ourselves that plastics are “so 
handy to use” and that plastic solves so 


many modern problems more cheaply and 
better than other materials. 

The ozone layer is progressively 
being destroyed by our industrial activity 
while scientists argue about what’s doing it. 
There’s massive cutting down of the world’s 
tropical rainforests with very little done to 
stop it because we like to buy a nice piece of 
plywood for boat-building or expensive 
panelling for our homes. We put up with 
human rights violations by oil-producing 
countries because we don’t want to jeop- 
ardise the oil supply for our precious auto- 
mobiles and airplanes (both of which are 
massive polluters of the planet) because we 
would rather subsidise nuclear energy than 
put some money into developing alternative, 
renewable fuels from solar energy. With all 
this going on right now, the media have the 
colossal cheek to brainwash the public via 
television into believing our pet cats are a 
threat to the environment by catching a few 
birds in their spare time! 

Keep up the good work, Alan. 

Al Forbes, Auckland, New Zealand. 


Dear Earth Gardeners all over, 

Duck Alan, the deluge begins! I 
absolutely adore cats and, to a lesser extent, 
dogs, but I’m planning to have neither on my 
future property of dreams. I want it to be ‘an 
island of calm’, so to speak, for both my 
family and any native wildlife that will grace 
us with their presence. I hope to have my 
environmental technology degree finished 
in a year or so, and I’m aiming to be a ‘wires’ 
worker. I will have convalescent or ‘human- 
comfortable’ animals around who are much 
more vulnerable to cat and dog depreda- 
tions. 

No, I am not saying have cats and 
dogs but I am saying that maybe people 
should weigh up the options, especially 
before actively attracting wildlife to an area. 
Almost like lambs to the slaughter! Spay 
animals who are not required for breeding 
(try your local cat protection society for 
cheaps ‘ops’). Put two bells on the cat (one 
on cither side of its head, so puss can’t 
muffle both with its chin). Try brass Indian 
bells —I once knew a cat who would flatten 
anything less substantial. Restrain the dog 
at night, especially around dawn. Finally, 
relocation is a possibility but don’t put a 
space-loving kelpie into a terrace in 
Newtown. It would literally go crazy, maybe 
its new owner as well. All animals deserve 
our love and respect, but there is a time and 
place for everything, and our native animals 
are rapidly losing theirs. Take care. 

Mel, PO Box 1252, Yeppoon, Qld. 
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PS. Great magazine, great people. I would 
love to hear from anybody — especially 
those in the ‘enviro tech’ game — in any 
area, and those who are studying or have 
studied in environmental technology. 


To all at Earth Garden, 

Your magazine has arrived just in 
time! I was getting election paraphernalia in 
the letter box, then Earth Garden arrived. 
Reading Earth People Write has cheered me 
up — it’s just like getting a whole heap of 
letters at once. To anyone who has a cat or 
a dog, whether they live in the city or the 
country, it’s a good idea to put a bell on their 
collars. Then they can’t catch native animals 
and birds because the noise frightens un- 
suspecting creatures away. Remember na- 
tive fauna don’t just live in the country. Lots 
of love and best wishes, 

Jayne Evans, Pimlico, Qld. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

I read with interest about the person 
who gave her cat away because she did not 
like to see it killing. We have four cats, and 
I don’t like to seem them killing either so I 
and my partner made every effort to prevent 
this from happening. We encourage them to 
stay in the house during the day, and at night 
they are housed in the garage. We built an 
enclosed pen onto the side of the garage and 
made doors into the garage for access. The 
pen has a dirt floor and is dug over. We 
intend to return to the bush, and we plan to 
keep the cats ina pen. They don’t have to be 
allowed to roam and destroy. They are 
domestic pets and should be treated so. 

They are well used to being shut in 
at night and they don’t kill now but it does 
take time rounding them up and doing the 
‘cat run’ (as my partner calls it) at night. 
When it’s cold and raining it is inconvenient 
to get wet four times carrying each cat down 
to the garage. They know they are well 
cared for and cherished and they return their 
gratitude in friendship and loyalty. It is 
always a responsibility when you have ani- 
mals. They have to be catered for and time 
has to be given to them like every living 
being. They have to be fed properly, loved 
enough and kept under control so they don’t 
resort to destructive behaviour. If people 
are not prepared to give time and responsi- 
bility to their pets they shouldn’t have them. 
If anyone wants the plans for our cat pen 
we're glad to tell you how it’s made. If you 
send us a SAE we can forward the infor- 
mation. Yours sincerely, 

Daphe Mihan, 22 Faelen St, Burwood, 
Vic, 3125. 


Land without a ‘job’ 
Dear Earth Garden, 

To the Queenslander in EG 83 who 
wants to know how to acquire land when 
down and out and on the dole. Become a 
homesteader or squatter and find a patch of 
land near the river, in the bush, or by the sea 
— anywhere that feels right but not too close 
to civilisation. With a few tools, some bush 
timber and some wire you can make a shack 
in any style you like, be it wickiup, A-frame, 
or tipi. And put in a vegie garden as well as 
growing some edible weeds because weeds 
grow more quickly than most vegies. Also, 
learn about your local bush food and what 
you can and can’t eat. And become a 
scavenger: learn the value of so-called-junk. 
Wire netting can be made into many things: 
a cray and fish trap, a fence to keep the 
wildlife out of your garden, or a leaf mould 
container. To be comfortable in your shack 
a bush timber bed frame can be covered in 
wire netting or even a hammock can be 
made from netting as well. Living this way 
would be hard but not impossible. 


A Davis, Grenfell, NSW. 
a 


Desalinating underground 


water 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I am writing in the hope that there 
may be other Earth Garden readers who have 
information to share on methods of 
desalinating underground water. We have 
property but with successive drought years 
our trees are dying through lack of water. 
Through drilling we found there is plenty of 
underground water but unfortunately the 
salt level is too high for it to be suitable for 
agriculture. 

Does anyone know of affordable 
technology which would enable us to use 
this water source? Any information would 
be greatly appreciated. 

S Lewis, 24 Brisbane Rd, East Ipswich, 
Qld, 4305. 


Parrots eating your fruit 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Have any readers had problems with 
native parrots eating green fruit? All my 
stone fruit trees were completely stripped 
this year. I tied plastic bags on trees and put 
old netting over them but it didn’t help. 
People in town do feed them. I stand under 
the trees and yell but they are very cheeky. 
I’ve given up so I hope some reader can help. 
Thanks, 

Jean Kirk, 69 George St, Jarrahdale, WA, 
6203. 
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Scythes and sickles? 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

We are really keen to purchase a 
scythe and a sickle but can’t find them 
anywhere. Do you know any manufactur- 
ers, distributors, or agents anywhere? We'd 
appreciate some assistance. We have all 
your magazines — and now we have 100 
acres. Some days I feel too old to cope! (No, 
forget I said that), 

Maggie Carey, PO Box 154, McLaren 
Vale, SA, 5171. 


Swamped with yeast recipes 
Dear Earth Garden, 

In EG 80 you printed my request for 
a potato yeast recipe. I’ve had lots of 
wonderful replies and recipes from as far 
away as Greece. I would love to be able to 
write back to everyone personally but just 
haven’t been able to find the time, so I hope 
you can print a thank you for me. Thank you 
everyone! Best wishes, 
Leigh Gray, Franklinford, Vic. 


Rainwater diversion valve 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I saw somewhere a do-it-yourself 
design (with drawings) for a valve to divert 
the first rainwater from the roof, before the 
rest enters the storage tank (hopefully to 
wash off bird droppings etc). I’ve been 
through all the old Earth Gardens and can’t 
find it, so I thought someone may have come 
across it elsewhere. We love the magazine 
and always have a race to see who can read 
it first. 

Dorothy Zeylemaker, Riverdell, MS 852, 
Toowoomba, Qld, 4352. 


Feijoa growing 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

In answer to Yvonne’s question in 
the summer edition of Earth Garden, Feijoa 
Sellowiana is native to Brazil, and is named 
after Don de Silva Feijoa, a 19th century 
Brazilian botanist. Feijoas are hardy to the 
cold and will survive a medium to heavy 
frost but need protection when they’re young. 
They will certainly respond well to being 
clipped or shaped after fruiting. You will 
most likely find them intolerant to the 
Australian inland summers and hot winds. 
Also avoid acid soil conditions. 

If anyone were to attempt to grow 
them inland as a commercial venture, it 
would probably be best to construct a post, 
wire and shadecloth cover (30 percent UV 
reduction or less) over the entire orchard, 
with a windbreak planted along the western 
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border to shelter them from any hot winds or 
sun. Maybe Hakea (saligna) or Grevillea 
(Ivanhoe) would form a good shelterbelt. 

Also, feijoas would respond well to 
having plenty of old compost or humus 
(such as decomposed manure) dug in around 
them when planting, as they do prefer more 
volcanic-type soils. They also like moisture, 
so to have them on a gravity feed dripper 
system would get them through any dry 
times. 

If you want to purchase a bulk 
quantity of feijoas, it would pay to have 
them contract grown. Alpine Nurseries in 
Sydney have them instock, and will contract 
grow them. Their address is 1099 Old 
Northern Rd, Dural, NSW, 2158, or their 
phone number is (02) 651 2444. I don’t 
know of any other species or cultivars grown 
in Australia, though I’m sure you could find 
out more by writing to the Nursery Indus- 
tries Association, Box 13, Rouse Hill, 2153. 

As for the nutritional value of feijoas, 
I suggest that because they are closely related 
to the guava (Psidium guajava), both in 
family and their natural region, that they 
would possibly be high in vitamin C with a 
good balance of minerals. Sorry I can’t be 
more precise, but if I can help with anything 
else, please write to me. Yours sincerely, 
Martyn K Hall, AMAIH (Landscape 
Consultant), PO Box 454, Bowral, 2576. 


NZ communities and work? 
Dear staff at Earth Garden, 

We enjoy reading the magazine and, 
as our livestock increases, we are feeling 
more confident of being self sufficient. We 
have two hens, one hen retired from laying 
(but you can’t eat your mates can you?), two 
dogs, one cat, one lizard and our canary just 
passed on to the aviary upstairs after 13 
years. With the fruit trees it is a case of one 
for us and one for the insects and birds. 

What I would like is information on 
co-operatives, communities and work for a 
couple of 40 year olds who are New Zealand 
citizens and are returning there late this year. 
We have a camper van so we don’t need 
much accommodation. We are clean and 
honest, non smokers, love animals and kids 
and can do lots of practical things. My 
partner hates gardening but is very good at 
electrical things and computers (games 
mostly). He loves horses. I can cook and 
clean to a high standard. We could farm sit 
or house sit or help people on their land. 
Hope someone out there can help us out, 
Peace and harmony to you all, 

Lou and Ron Allwood, PO Box 335, 
Altona, Vic, 3018. 


Dear Lou, 

Perhaps you could write to the long- 
established Riverside Community near Nel- 
son, New Zealand for contacts and sugges- 
tions. 

Riverside is remarkable — it’s been 
around since 194], and has inspired many 
intentional communities in New Zealand. A 
review of a book about Riverside is on page 
70. Their address is RD2, Upper Moutere, 
New Zealand. Please include a SAE. 

—Alan. 


Natural control of roadside 


vegetation? 
Dear EG readers, 

Does anybody know of ways to 
successfully keep roadside vegetation clear 
without slashing or spraying with herbicides? 
We are an interested group of people who 
live along a 30 km road in a valley on the 
north coast of New South Wales. 

Unfortunately our council’s weed 
inspector appears hell bent on using herbi- 
cides, despite our protests, and although a 
slasher is also employed it often mysteriously 
breaks down, making it a costly alternative 
to spraying. 

Lantana, privot and assorted tall 
weeds and grasses including parramatta grass 
are the main offenders in this area of high 
rainfall and rapid growth. We are planning 
to plant out a test strip of native trees and 
shrubs, thus in time creating a dense canopy 
to shade out weeds and grasses. Are there 
any readers who know of successful main- 
tenance-free roadside management, or is 
there any relevant reading material we can 
lay our hands on? 

Chris Hundt, Kalang Environment 
Group, Kalang Rd, Bellingen, NSW, 2454. 


Herbal ointments and 
zucchini jam 
Dear friends, 

After much reading of my latest 
issue of Earth Garden I now have a couple 
of questions I hope you can answer. I read 
somewhere, not that long ago, how to make 
chocolate/carob syrup, similar to the one 
you buy as a ‘topping’. It contained honey, 
carob or cocoa powder but that’s all I re- 
member. 

And you had to store it in the fridge 
and I think it was only a short term keeper. 
So if anyone can help, I’d appreciate a reply. 
Also, I’m after some recipes or instructions 
for a ‘rumtopf’, you know, ‘Rum Pots’, if 
anyone has some. 

I would also like to get hold of a 


book that gives instructions on how to make 
herbal ointments and what combinations of 
herbs help certain disorders. Basically, a 
layperson’s book for herbal home remedies. 
Does anyone know of a good one? Or can 
anyone pass on a few recipes (for example, 
comfrey ointment, herbal infusions/com- 
pounds for colds, tonsillitis, bronchitis)? 

And while I’m onto herbs here, can 
anyone tell me how to use my Self Heal? 
What is the best way to use it: as an infusion 
or an ointment? Any information on this 
herb would help. Well, I'll look forward to 
receiving any replies. 

For all of you who have that inevi- 
table zucchini glut, here is a recipe I found 
that spreads the crop throughout the year: 
zucchini jam. 

1 kg zucchini, diced (the smaller the pieces, 
the mushier the jam) 

water 

Juice of 2 lemons 

700 g honey 

ginger (Iuse approximately 100g crystallised 
and 1/2 a teaspoon powdered). Simmer the 
zucchini with just enough water to prevent 
sticking. Add juice, honey, ginger and 
simmer until the jam turns syrupy, stirring 
continuously because honey burns easily. 
This should take 30 minutes or so. Pack it 
into sterile jars, seal and label. (Call it 
marrow jam for fussy eaters!). 

Wishing you and yours well, 
Jenny Bradford, c/- PO, Tabulam, NSW, 
2469. 


Earth Ship plans 
Dear people, 

In reply to Geoff Kinnish’s letter 
requesting ‘Earth Ship’ information in your 
summer edition’s Earth People Write, I sent 
over to America for some books detailing 
how to build your own Earth Ship. These 
books describe the basics of building the 
structure using rammed earth and tyres and 
can and cement walls. The parts I found 
most interesting however were the ‘extras’ 
like, grey water systems, interior pieces such 
as cabinets, staircases, doors, indoor gar- 
dens and landscaping to make the best use of 
water runoff. They are good books to read, 
but the price is a bit steep at around $100 for 
both of them. If anyone would like to write 
to Solar Survival Architecture, their address 
is: Solar Survival Architecture, PO Box 
1041, Taos, New Mexico, 87571, USA. 

I hope to get some land and start 
building my own home (don’t know what 
method I’ll use yet) as soon as I find a buyer 
for my shop (a secondhand record shop in 
Kempsey). Before I put spade to dirt though, 
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I might travel to a few communities to ac- 
quire some much needed knowledge in the 
art of the self sustaining lifestyle. May 
everyone realise their dreams, and have fun 
doing it. Regards, 

Earl Whittaker, Kempsey, NSW, 


Salvation Jane control? 
Dear Alan & co, 

I'd like to thank you for a great 
magazine! I’d especially like to thank Alan 
for his great editorials. They always spur me 
on just when I’m down and feel we’ ll never 
get out to our dream block of land. We’re so 
close now I can smell the fresh air and 
chicken poo! If anyone has any ideas on 
how to get rid of Salvation Jane (Paterson’s 
curse) without chemicals or great expense 
on approximately five acres of red clay 
which has been overgrazed by horses, I’d be 
grateful (my mum’s block). 

Also my husband and I have seen a 
few places with older homes made from 
fibro board. Have any Earth Gardeners had 
any success or ideas on coating the outside 
of these types of homes with some sort of 
mud render? We thought this would help 
with insulation as well as improve the look 
of the places. Thanks again for a great 
magazine. Yours sincerely, 

Anne Pappas, 16 Dukara Ave, Modbury 
North, SA, 5092. 


Land and home wanted 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

We are hoping there is someone out 
there who can help. My husband and I and 
four children are desperate for our own 
house. With limited finances we are finding 
it all a bit daunting. We’d like to buy a 
property on acres — preferably with a house 
(condition not important). We'd prefer 
Moriac and surrounding districts but would 
consider anywhere. If anyone can help us 
please drop us a line. Cheerio, 

Stan and Debbie Smith, ‘Firgrove’, 
Considines Rd, Modewarre, Vic, 3240. 


Natural chook care 
Dear Earth Garden and readers, 

Iam looking for information on care 
and feeding of chickens. I believe there are 
herbs known to be beneficial to them for 
general good health as well as treatment of 
disease. Also I would like to know about 
crops I can grow for them for food or other 
ways of providing a good diet without buying 
pre-formulated stock feed. If anyone has 
this kind of information or can recommend 
a book(s) on this subject of ‘natural’ chicken 
care I would be most grateful to hear from 


you. I am also keen to grow crops for 
composting and am looking for bulk buying 
of seeds, especially field lupins. Can any- 
one recommend somewhere (in Victoria?) 
where I can go to purchase these. Thanks to 
Earth Garden and especially Earth People 
Write for a valuable means of information 
exchange that is so vital to the alternative to 
mainstream living. Yours sincerely, 
Bronwyn Baade, 9 Christie Pde, 
Healesville, Vic, 3777. 


Dear Bronwyn, 

Tree lucerne, or tagasaste, would 
be anexcellent start for your chooks. There’ s 
an interesting article about tagasaste for 
chooks in the Volume four, Number 1 edition 
of ‘Australasian Poultry’ —arelatively new 
magazine which we mentioned on page 7 of 
EG 72. The magazine's address is PO Box 
198 Werribee, Vic, 3030. —Alan. 


Cheap land near Canberra? 
Dear friends, 

I have never written to Earth Gar- 
den before but I’ve been a reader for many 
years. I always look for it iff the newsagent 
impatiently. The first thing I do is search the 
letters for someone I know. There are so 
many people like Kris Keene and Anthony 
Mullins, Annette Benning and Bronnie 
Paterson, just to name a few, so maybe I 
shall get heaps of letters from readers — I 
shall answer them all. Also, does anyone 
have any idea where, in the Canberra region, 
I could buy a piece of land with a caravan or 
cabin (or house) on it (cheap) on vendor 
terms? I will not be able to pay a deposit, but 
am genuine and have references and would 
do this on an agreement through a solicitor, 
and would pay good interest rates. 

I am an able-bodied 49 year old 
woman, not afraid of hard work, and would 
dearly love to move back to the Canberra 
area to be near to my children and grandchil- 
dren and my friends. That makes me seem 
old! I cannot wait to plant my own food, and 
talk to my own chooks and ducks and goats. 
I would like to make the move before 
Christmas. At the moment I live near Taree 
but my heart is in Canberra, with my family. 
I sincerely hope someone can help, even if I 
can only find somewhere I can rent for five 
years, then I can be in a better financial 
situation to buy something a bit better. Thank 
you, and happiness to all, 

Anni-Maureen Edge, 51 Waterman St, 
Old Bar, NSW, 2430. 


«Earth People Write 
continues on page 70 
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Any snippets of information which might interest Earth Gardeners can be submitted. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Queensland's organic 


sewage conversion 
Logan City, the second largest city in 
Queensland, is investigating an environ- 
mentally-friendly way of disposing of the 
50 tonnes of sewage sludge it produces 
every day. The Logan Council is testing 
‘biorecycling’ of the sludge to convert it into 
fertiliser. The method, which involves 
mixing lime and kiln dust with dewatered 
sludge, has been patented in America, and 
the Council has spent $170,000 on a three 
month trial of the operation. 

“Councils on the Gold Coast, Albert 
Shire and Brisbane City are all looking at 
composting for sewage disposal, but we 
believe this ‘N-Viro Soil’ process will be 
quicker and cheaper,” said a Council 
spokesperson. The process takes only seven 
hours to convert the sludge into compost. 
The Council now plans to begin testing 
worm composting as well. 

“We are importing nine million 
earthworms (seven tonnes) to test over the 
next 12 weeks,” the Council’s Public Rela- 
tions Officer, Joanne Keune, told Earth 
Garden. “The worms eat twice their 
bodyweight each day, converting the sew- 
age to nutrient-rich castings.” The initial 
earthworm test would involve placing the 
worms with 60 tonnes of sludge and 30 
tonnes of domestic waste. If the trials prove 
successful, Logan City plans to market their 
systems to other shires throughout Aus- 
tralia. 


Sydney Alternative Farming 


and Gardening 
From 17 to 19 September this year, the 
Hawkesbury Showground Complex will be 
alive with people, animals and exhibitions 
for the Sydney Alternative Farming and 
Gardening Exhibition. There will be every- 
thing from organic, biodynamic and 
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permaculture displays, chain saw sculpture, 
silk painting and whip making, through to 
seminars on bush tucker and recycling. Come 
and see the exotic animals (such as Earth 
Garden’s very own Greg Simmons, who’ll 
be running an Earth Garden stall). 


Our mate superstarring 
Earth Garden’s dearly-beloved organic gar- 
dening columnist, Jackie French, has been 
appointed reg ular Gardening Columnist with 
the Australian Women’ s Weekly. Jackie was 
also featured on the TV program Healthy, 
Wealthy and Wise, and, through popular 
demand, reappeared on the show. 


Battery hens suffer pain and 


cruelty, court rules 
A Tasmanian magistrate has found the con- 
finement of hens in battery cages to be cruel, 
in a decision of national importance to the 
egg industry. A hen in sucha cage could not 
move without physically affecting others in 
the cage, and could not lay an egg or rest 
without hurting itself, the magistrate, Mr 
Phillip Wright, found recently. Over 90 
percent of egg laying hens (13.2 million in 
1985) in Australia are kept in tiny, all-wire 
cages for their short (perhaps 18-month) 
productive lives. The primary reason is that 
their eggs cost between 10 percent and 20 
percent less to produce than under alterna- 
tive non-cage systems. 

Mr Wright was hearing a case against 


Golden Egg Farms Pty Ltd, of Acton, near 
Hobart. He said the birds were treated with 
unnecessary and unjustified cruelty, consti- 
tuted by great indifference to their suffering 
and pain. The only justification had been 
economy and profitability of egg produc- 
tion, he said. 

The decision is the climax of an 11- 
year campaign by Mrs Pam Clarke of Hobart, 
against battery hen farming. “Justice has 
finally prevailed for the battery hens,” she 
said after the decision. The civil prosecution 
was brought with the backing of the Animal 
Liberation organisation. 

The Animal Liberation philosopher, 
Professor Peter Singer, said the decision 
potentially applied to every battery hen farm 
in Australia. “Alternative, non-cage, hen 
housing systems have been developed in 
Europe. Switzerland has already prohibited 
it, Sweden is phasing it out, and in 1987 the 
European Parliament passed, by a vote of 
15 to 0, a resolution calling for it to be 
phased out within 10 years,” said Professor 
Singer. 


NZ timber plantations 


booming 

New Zealand’s Ministry of Forestry Chief 
Executive, Dr John Valentine, told the 
“OUTLOOK ’93" Conference in Canberra 
recently that 82 percent of New Zealand’s 
increasing plantation resource is in private 
hands following the privatisation of planta- 
tion forests. The comparable figure for 
Australia is 29 per cent. 

The yield from New Zealand’s 
plantation forests is set to rise from the 
current 14.5 million cubic metres per annum 
to 18.9 million in the years 2001 to 2005. 
New plantings in New Zealand were over 
40,000 hectares in 1992. There has been a 
‘significant upturn’ in investment in 
processing as a result. 
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Burnley Field Days shaping up 
Over the public holiday weekend (12 to 14 
June) Burnley Field Days ’93 will offer a 
comprehensive look at productive home 
gardening for the city and semi-rural gar- 
dener, at Melbourne’s Burnley Horticul- 
tural College. From companion planting to 
permaculture, from chokos to chooks, if it 
grows or moves in the courtyard, on the 
quarter acre or around the small farm, 
Burnley Field Days is the place to see it. 
Earth Garden will be running a stall there, 
so come along for a chat, or tell us what 
you'd like to read about in your magazine. 
Admission prices are: adults $8, concession 
$5 and children under 16 (accompanied by 
an adult) free. The Field Days will be in the 
Burnley Gardens, by the Yarra River, Swan 
St, Burnley. 


Cancer fear sparks survey by 


chemical company 
The chemical giant Ciba Australia has 
launched a survey of present and former 
employees who may have been exposed toa 
potentially carcinogenic insecticide (CDF) 
which may have links to bladder cancer. Up 
to 400 people may have been exposed to 
aerial spraying of CDF, including pilots, 
itinerant workers and farmers. 

CDF was used extensively in aerial 
spraying in the 1970s and 1980s in the 
Moree region in northern NSW and the 
Emerald district of south-west Queensland. 
It was used to control insects in cotton crops, 
orchards and cattle dips. A raw material in 
CDF (4-Cot) is carcinogenic. Other tests 
show that the human body breaks down 
some CDF into 4-Cot. The average latency 
period is about 20 years but it can be as long 
as 40 years. CDF was imported to Australia 
and mixed to form products for marketing 
between 1968 and 1976, when it was initially 
withdrawn from the market after a study 
found that mice, fed high doses of the 
chemical, developed blood vessel tumours. 
It was reintroduced in 1978 with stricter 
permit conditions and warnings on its use. 
In 1986, Australia became the first country 
to withdraw CDF after a study of workers at 
a Hoechst plant in West Germany found a 
higher than usual incidence of bladder cancer 
among workers exposed to CDF. 


Shoppers want clean food 
An Australian Supermarket Institute sur- 
vey, Trends In Australia, has shown that the 
majority of 1,000 consumers listed good 
quality fruit and vegetables as the most 
important factor out of 20 in determining 


where they shopped. When asked what the 
greatest threats to food safety were, 26 per- 
cent said pesticides, insecticides and herbi- 
cides. Nineteen percent said chemicals were 
the greatest threat; 19 percent said spoilage, 
germs and use-by dates; 12 per cent said 
additives. Mr Kevin Love, the Manager of 
‘Clean Agriculture’ with the Victorian De- 
partment of Agriculture, said it was not 
economically viable to farm commercially 
without using synthetic chemicals because 
the yield was reduced by at least 20 percent. 
However, Mr Tim Marshall, the 
Certification Co-ordinator with the National 
Association for Sustainable Agriculture 
Australia (NASAA) said: “20 years ago 
farming practices such as integrated pest 
management were not accepted as main- 
stream forms of farming, yet they have now 
been embraced as ways of reducing the use 
of synthetic chemicals.” He said crop yields 
were lower in organic farming but the cost of 
farming was also substantially reduced re- 
sulting in economically viable farming. 


Tougher quarantine for peat 
Imports of coir peat, commonly used in 
garden potting mixes, now face tougher 
quarantine restrictions after recent con- 
signments were found to be contaminated 
with soil, stones and animal faeces. Coir is 
used instead of peat moss in potting mixes. 
Most coir comes to Australia from Sri Lanka, 
the Australian Quarantine and Inspection 
Service said recently. 


Swap cats for quolls 
Native marsupials called quolls would re- 
place the domestic cat in homes around 
Australia if an Adelaide conservationist, Dr 
John Wamsley, had his way. Dr Wamsley 
believes that keeping quolls rather than cats 
as pets would save countless native animals 
from the fatal attentions of felines. Quolls 
are carnivores about the size of cats. “They 
make a delightful pet,” he said. “You can 
even feed them on Whiskas.” 


New forests in Vietnam 
UN experts will help Vietnam claw back 
land eroded by decades of war, logging and 
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slash-and-burn farming and turn it into for- 
ests again under an agreement signed in 
Hanoi in late April. The two year project is 
expected to result in forests sprouting again 
on 125,000 hectares of barren land in central 
Vietnam’s coastal sands, plains and foothills. 
It is in line with a long-term Government 
plan to replant trees on 10 million hectares 
of barren and degraded land, which would 
double Vietnam’s forest area. 


Fast-growing plantation eucalypts 
Fast-growing eucalypts are to play an im- 
portant part in the shift from native forests to 
plantations by the forestry company Associ- 
ated Pulp and Paper Mills. A hybrid of the 
quick-developing blue gum, Eucalyptus 
globulus, and the cold-resistant shining gum, 
E nitins, is being grown in tissue culture and 
then cloned for production by the company 
in north-west Tasmania. It takes only 15 
years to grow to a 20-metre harvestable 
height. APPM’s General Manager, Mr David 
Bills, said it planned to shift from 90 percent 
of natural timber use to 50 percent in about 
20 years. He said about 5,000 hectares of 
trees would be planted annually on the 83,000 
hectares of land the company held, mainly 
in a tract south of Burnie. 

“We are looking at a 20 tonne per 
hectare annual growth, so after 20 years we 
have about 400 tonnes per hectare. In plan- 
tations we can produce trees five times more 
efficiently than we would in their natural 
state,” he said. “With research we’ re hoping 
to double that again.” 

The Tasmanian Greens leader, Mrs 
Christine Milne, said the company’s move 
towards plantation timber confirmed a world- 
wide trend. However, the company had 
been slow to take it up because of its easy 
access to publicly-owned native forests. 
“The only way for Australia to compete in 
the long run on the international market is to 
become plantation-based,” Mrs Milne said. 

APPM’s Public Affairs Officer in 
north-west Tasmania, Ms Katherine Teh, 
told Earth Garden that the company had no 
set date in mind to totally transfer produc- 
tion from native forests to plantations — 
unlike its competitor, APM, which made the 
switch nearly two years ago. 


Daylesford Working Craft 


Fair a mainland-first 
The inaugural Daylesford Working Craft 
Fair was staged on the weekend of 8 and 9 
May in ten venues around the Central Vic- 
torian town. The idea of a working craft fair 
(with people actively practising their craft) 
is borrowed from Deloraine in Tasmania, 
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and over 15,000 people attended. The Fair 
included an alternative farming display, and 
at Earth Garden’s stall we demonstrated 
hand-spinning and naturally-dyed jumpers, 
plus didjeridu playing. Over 130 craftspeople 
from three States participated, and next year’s 
Fair promises to be even better. 


Health warning on herb 
Consumers have been warned against taking 
any product containing the herb, chaparral, 
following a small number of cases of liver 
problems associated with its use in the United 
States. Chaparral is also known as creosote 
bush or by its botanical name as Larrea 
tridentata or Larrea mexicana. It is in- 
cluded in several herbal medicines and can 
be taken in tablet form, in liquid medicines 
and as a herbal tea. 


NRMA Energy Challenge winners 
A4WD Mitsubishi Triton, fuelled solely by 
canola oil, emerged as one of the best entries 
in the NRMA (NSW) Energy Challenge, 
held on the weekend of 1 to 2 May around 
Sydney and Orange. The best passenger car 
overall, was a natural gas-powered Honda. 
The Challenge aimed to find which vehicle 
produced the lowest amount of carbon diox- 
ide. The entries were assessed according to 
a ‘Greenhouse Gas Index’, which accounted 
for all the energy used in a vehicle’s 
manufacture, the life span of the vehicle, the 
load carried, the fuel type and quantity used, 
and even the recyclability of the vehicle’s 
components. 

Meanwhile, Honda has quietly be- 
gun selling new Civic standard passenger 
cars, with a potential fuel consumption on 
economy runs of 100 miles per gallon (2.375 
1/100 km). The Honda Civic VE}, fitted with 
the VTEC-E engine, can average 55 mpg on 
a 100kmh Sydney-Canberra trip — with the 
air conditioner running. The secret is an 
electronic fuel injection system which pro- 
vides an air-fuel ratio as low as 25:1, whereas 
14:1 is the best other systems can achieve. 
The VTEC-E engine is now available as a 
$600 optional extra on new Honda Civics. 

—Energy Focus 


Mudgee Housing Co-op 
calling new members 
The Mudgee Common-Equity Housing Co- 
operative is anewly-formed group of people 
who want to use permaculture in their village- 
style housing project. The Co-operative’s 
program is financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and administered by the NSW Depart- 
ment of Housing for low to moderate in- 
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come earners. The Co-operative is inviting 
new members to join, so contact Greg Dollin 
or Jim Lammas on (063) 722 094. 


Honeyeaters and freshwater 

crayfish protection 
A program to rescue the helmeted honeyeater 
(Victoria’s emblem) from extinction appears 
to be succeeding. The number of helmeted 
honeyeaters, Lichenostomus melanops, 
which in 1989 had dwindled to 15 breeding 
pairs, has grown to 22 pairs. In the early 
1960s there were about 200 breeding pairs. 
That number continued to decline even 
though conservation started in 1984, until it 
stabilised in 1991. The gains had been made 
through a campaign to eliminate bell miners 
from a 24 hectare honeyeater reserve. 

Meanwhile in Tasmania, the world’s 
largest freshwater crayfish, the giant 
Astacopsis gouldi, will gain some protec- 
tion of its creek and river habitat. The 
crayfish, which can grow to more than half 
a metre during its 50 year life, is found only 
in the northern rivers of Tasmania. Before 
now, only a short section of one creek had 
been a sanctuary, but now a series of rivers 
across northern Tasmania have been declared 
sanctuaries, and the bag limit in other streams 
has been cut from 12 to two per day 
(Tasmanians eat it). The crayfish still faces 
problems from the chemical run-off into 
streams from agriculture, and sedimenta- 
tion from land clearing and logging. 

“The first law of intelligent tinker- 
ing is to save all the pieces.” (Aldo Leopold) 


Home study in self-sufficiency 
Homestudy courses in self-sufficiency have 
been run by the Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School for ten years. 
Hundreds of people have completed these 
courses, learning how to produce for their 
own needs, and making better use of limited 
resources in day to day living. There are ten 
components in the course ‘Self-Sufficiency 
1’. For more details, contact the AHCS at 
either PO Box 2092 Nerang East, Qld, 4211 
{ phone (075) 304 866}, or at 264 Swansea 
Rd, Lilydale, Vic, 3140 {phone (03) 736 
1882}. 


Tasmanian chip mill proposed 
A $30 million woodchip mill is being pro- 
posed by the forest products company As- 
sociated Pulp and Paper Mills for north- 
west Tasmania. The mill, proposed for a site 
south of Burnie, is seen by the State Govern- 
mentas a step towards a new giant pulp mill. 
The Tasmanian Greens leader, Mrs Christine 
Milne, called it a “smash-and-grab raid on 
native forests”, and said it would threaten 
the north-west rainforests nearby. The mill 
initially would be built to supply 700,000 
tonnes of woodchips a year to APPM paper- 
making plants, but, in an interview with 
EarthGarden, the company agreed that over 
100,000 tonnes of this would be from pub- 
licly-owned native forests. According to its 
Public Affairs Officer, Ms Katherine Teh, 
the effluent pumped by the company into the 
Burnie Bay could be reduced by 20 percent 
if the new woodchip mill were built. 


Solarex achieves Australian 
Standard certification 
Solarex now stands as the only photovoltaic 
(solar panel) manufacturer in the Southern 
Hemisphere with AS3901/1S09001 Quality 
Certification. Telecom recently presented 
an award for gaining the certification at the 
Solarex Villawood facility in Sydney. It 
was received by Michael Bransfield, Solarex 
Managing Director, and Dr Harvey Forest, 
President and Chief Operations Officer of 
the Solarex Corporation. Dr Forest was 
pleased to concede a ‘first’ to Solarex Pty 
Ltd, as the US parent company is still work- 
ing towards its international quality certifi- 
cation. The certification is independently 
monitored via regular audit inspections with 

full assessments made every three years. 


Seymour Expo a roaring success 
The second annual Seymour Alternative 
Farming Expo from 19 to 21 February was 
an outstanding success. The three day event 
attracted 48,000 people, despite sweltering 
conditions on the Friday, a torrential down- 
pour on the Saturday, and a plague of crick- 
ets throughout. Earth Gardenran astall and 
we were amazed at the number of readers 
who dropped by for a chat. 


Green blues and rap 
‘Gaseous Rap’ is asong about the four gases 
contributing to the Greenhouse Effect. “Too 
hot to bop’ is a blues boogie about the hole 
in the ozone layer. The songs could be used 
at primary or high school level and the 
cassette has been listed as a school resource 
in Greenhouse Effect Curriculum (1992). 
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Both songs are available for public per- 
formance. The cassettes are $6.50 (RRP) 
from: Misters & Sisters, RSD 255D, 
Loongana Tas, 7314. 


Tocal Field Days 

Every May Day weekend the Tocal Home- 
stead near Paterson west of Newcastle in 
NSW, hosts the Tocal Field Days and this 
year Earth Garden attended. With hundreds 
of other exhibitors and 26,000 visitors, we 
thoroughly enjoyed three fine days. There 
was a fine display of local foods and wines 
and a large craft ‘village’. The Homestead 
was open and buses and horsedrawn coaches 
ran regularly to its door. It was great to meet 
so many readers — we look forward to next 
year. 


ACF endorses low-energy 

light globes 
For the first time in its 26 year history, the 
Australian Conservation Foundation has 
endorsed a commercial product. The ACF’s 
stamp of approval has gone to a Victorian 
company, Electronic Ballasts, which 
manufactures compact fluoro lights for home 
use. The Electronic Ballasts lights are 
claimed to be the most efficient of their type 
in the world, with a ‘globe’ life of 8,000 
hours, and a ‘base’ life of 35,000 hours. 
According to the ACF, if the main three 
lights in any home are replaced with com- 
pact fluoro lights, 360 kg per year of Green- 
house gases will be saved from production 
(by using electricity from coal-fired power 
stations). InNSW, 93 percent of all electric- 
ity is generated from coal-powered stations, 
and the remainder comes from hydroelectric 
facilities. 


US oregon forest protection 


hits local builders 
Protection of US oldgrowth temperate for- 
ests appears to be speeding Australia’s con- 
version to reliance on its own plantation 
timber. A shortage of US oregon building 
timber has led to large increases in the cost 
of timber. The shortage is due to new 
restrictions on felling in US forests. Envi- 
ronmental constraints, and the US Endan- 
gered Species Act, which protects the spot- 
ted owl, mean that large tracts of oregon 
forest will be saved. Australia imports up to 
40 percent of its timber requirements and 
Australian builders use oregon for framing, 

roof beams, floor joists and lintels. 
Late last year, prices for oregon 
were about $450 per cubic metre. In Janu- 
ary, that jumped to around $500 and it was 


expected to reach $600 by the start of June. 
US oregon is cut green and then shipped to 
Australia — it is not kiln dried. A timber 
industry spokesperson, Mr Norman Huon, 
said there would certainly be increases in 
raw material prices but that “the good news” 
was that increasing supplies of Victorian 
softwood (plantation timber) were now 
coming on stream. 

Meanwhile, US environmentalist, 
Jake Jagoff, who visited Australia late last 
year to help convene the Native Forest Net- 
work’s (NEN) International Temperate 
Forest Conference in Tasmania, is planning 
a roadshow with friends later this year to 
raise awareness of the need to protect native 
forests in countries like the US and Aus- 
tralia. NFN is planning the roadshow and 
North American forest conference in the 
USA from September to November. 

The roadshow will feature local and 
international campaign presentations that 
will highlight NFN’s efforts to link up forest 
campaigners into a co-ordinated global net- 
work, and will include music from various 
groups and singers. NFN Southern Hemi- 
sphere representatives, Tim Cadman and 
Beth Gibbings, will join the roadshow from 
Tasmania, and they will discuss Australian 
forest ecology issues. 

The roadshow will start in San 
Francisco in mid-September, and culminate 
in a North American forest conference in 
Burlington, Vermont, convened by NEN. 

If you are interested in organising a 
roadshow, joining the tour or NFN, or at- 
tending the conference, contact Jake Jagoff 
and friends c/- The Ecology Center, 101 E 
Broadway, Suite 602, Missoula, MT, 59802, 
USA. 


Darwin-Adelaide solar car 


race preparations 
The third World Solar Challenge will take 
place from Darwin to Adelaide in Novem- 
ber this year. Over 80 entries have already 
been received by race organiser, Hans 
Tholstrup, and car manufacturers will be 
well-represented in the race. They include 
Ford, Toyota, Nissan and Honda. Com- 
petitors from at least 17 countries will be 


taking part. At a recent Japanese solar car 
race, 150,000 spectators watched the Toyota 
“RA RA 10” defeat 101 other solar racers 
and win the inaugural International Solar 
Rally on Chirihama Beach. 

—Energy Focus 


Mudgee Small Farm Field Days 
The Mudgee Small Farm Field Days com- 
bine traditional and alternative agriculture 
with backyard gardening. They’re on again 
this year at the Mudgee Showground on 16 
and 17 July. A special education program 
has been developed in conjunction with NSW 
Agriculture, and this year there will be over 
200 lectures and demonstrations — from 
milking a cow to pruning a fruit tree. Earth 
Garden will be at the Field Days — see ya 
there! 


Termite chemicals found in 


breast milk 

Acomprehensive study on chemical residues 
has found that some breast-feeding mothers 
in Melbourne have more than six times the 
average amount of pesticides in their milk. 
A Monash University studyeof almost 800 
city and rural women found most mothers 
had levels within ‘acceptable’ limits and 
that residues had dropped in the past decade. 
But about two percent had significantly 
higher levels of the organochlorine pesti- 
cides dieldrin and heptachlor, classed as 
possible carcinogens. 

Health researchers say there is no 
evidence suggesting the levels found in the 
study are harmful to babies or mothers, but 
have called for further research into the 
long-term effect of pesticide residues. Both 
chemicals were used for more than 30 years 
to control household termites and agricultural 
pests. Heptachlor and aldrin, which forms 
dieldrin in the soil, can still be used by 
licensed pest controllers against termites 
(but they are being phased out — see Bush 
Telegraph in EG 82). Dieldrin was banned 
in 1987 after high residues were found in 
export beef and other foods. The study 
found the highest levels in rural areas where 
the chemicals were widely used on crops. 

Organochlorines are very hard to 
remove from the human body and can last 
for up to 30 years in the soil. The study did 
not identify a source of pesticide residues, 
though it tried to link termite control around 
houses to higher than-average levels. The 
national president of the Nursing Mothers’ 
Association of Australia, Mrs Lesley Huxley, 
said residues were no reason for mothers to 


stop breast-feeding. The Sunday A 
—The Sunday Age 
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Loadbearing mudbrick walls? 
This idea will raise the roof 


In part four of his series ‘Mudbrick — the timeless shelter’ in EG 83, Peter 
Lees compared loadbearing design with the post and beam method. He 
mentioned one drawback in building a loadbearing structure — keeping 
the bricks covered against the weather until you have finished the walls 
and can put the roof on. Val and David Corke faced just that problem in 

their loadbearing style home. Annoyed at the continual battle to keep their 
freshly laid bricks covered, they had the initially bizarre idea to build the 
roof before the walls. And, bizarre as it seemed, it worked. 


by Val and David Corke 


Northcote, Victoria. 


S PETER Lees mentioned in his article ‘Mudbrick 
— the timeless shelter’ in EG 83, people forget that 
loadbearing structures can be just as easy to build 


as the post and beam style — and are almost certainly 
stronger. 
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When we set out to build our mudbrick house many 
years ago, we elected to go for the loadbearing style of 
construction. Samples of the ‘Cinva Ram’ bricks we hoped 
to use were tested by Technisearch Ltd and pronounced 
suitable for the single level construction we had planned. 
The tested bricks were rated at a compressive strength of 
between 2.3 MPa and 2.6 MPa (333.5 psi to 377 psi). The 
total ne stress of roof and wall on a 300 mm ania 
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The temporary support posts for the roof 
were bolted to the footings and erected 
beneath each rafter. 


by two and a half metres (high) mudbrick wall 
was calculated at 0.046 MPa — which gave a 
safety factor of 50. 

We worked only on weekends or holidays, doing 
most of the work ourselves, but with much appreciated help 
and valuable advice from relatives and friends. Building a 
mudbrick house this way takes far longer to complete than 
you can ever imagine — but at least there is no mortgage! 


Annoyance 

It’s difficult to express the annoyance we felt (not to 
mention the waste of time) at continually having to cover 
sections of the walls of our house we’d built during the 
weekend — only to find that, when we next arrived at the 
site, the plastic sheeting had blown away. As this is likely to 
be acommon problem faced by builders of loadbearing style 
mudbrick homes, we feel that our solution will be of benefit 
and interest and may help to ease some of those inevitable 
frustrations. And during the building stages, you will have 
the advantage of working under cover and be able to store all 
your bricks, tools and timber. 

We dug the foundations, poured concrete footings 
and then set about making the Cinva Ram bricks (300 mm by 
150mm by 100 mm) from excellent soil we managed to find 
on the site. At first, the problem of storage was solved by 
laying the dried bricks on the footings. At the end of each 
working session we covered the bricks with corrugated iron 
or plastic sheeting, but soon found how difficult it was to 


Decking and insulation going onto the first corner. Note the metal 


bracing that keeps the structure rigid. 


secure these materials well enough to prevent them being 
blown about and so leaving the bricks exposed to weather 
damage. 

We knew we could give ourselves some shelter in the 
working area if we constructed the roof before the walls — 
but was it possible to build the roof in such a way that it could 
later be lowered onto the mudbrick walls? 

Anengineerrelative suggested that we erecta tempo- 
rary structure of 100 mm by 100 mm oregon posts bolted to 
the inside of the concrete footings. These posts could then 
be removed when the roof was lowered onto the wallplate. 
We used more solid 125 mm by 125 mm oregon posts to 
support the centre beam of the house. Each oregon support 
post was bolted to the footings with two Dynabolts. The roof 
of Klip-Lok decking, with rafters and purlins, was attached 
to the support posts with bolts and strapping. We considered 
installing long anchor bolts at each corner to prevent the 
wind from lifting the roof, but reckoned that bolting all posts 
to the footings, and then bolting rafters to the posts, was 
probably just as effective. We found later that it was a bonus 
having a line of posts along the inside wall to help keep the 
brick alignment vertical and minimise the use of stringlines 
and plumb-bobs. 

Of course, it can be argued that this involved consid- 
erable extra expense, but none of the timber was wasted. 
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Nearly all of it went into the large triangular window frames 
at each end of the house. 

Once the steel roof had been fixed in place and 
braced, we were able to make our bricks, and lay them, in any 
sort of weather. And the newly-made bricks could be stored 
on the floor area to dry out, without any additional covering. 

When the wall was within about ten courses of the 
wallplate line, we embedded 12 mm anchorrodsin the bricks 
which would pass through holes drilled in the wallplate and 
lock the whole thing down. The top of the wallplate finished 
close to 25 mm from the base of each rafter. 


The fun bit 


Then came the fun bit: lowering the roof onto the 
wallplate! An Acrowprop was used to support each rafter as 
the oregon post was removed. 

This all proved to be much easier and less stressful 
than we had expected! It was also possible to make small 
adjustments to the roof line so that it was quite level. Each 
rafter could be lifted gently with the Acrowprop while 
wedges or spacers were inserted. The roof is sufficiently 
flexible to allow this degree of manipulation. When the 
levels were correct, we bolted the rafters to the wallplate. 
The weight of the roof on the walls makes for an extremely 
solid structure. 

The cantilevered verandah on each side of the house 


The covered working area with the completed walls. 


overhangs the wall by about two metres, and although there 
is no need for any support, we fixed a 150 mm pine post at 
each corner — more to hold the roof down than up. We were 
very conscious of the dangers of wind-load on the roof, so we 
included an extra set of purlins at each corner of the roof, 
which are the most vulnerable parts of any house. 

The brick work is now complete, and the windows 
and doors are in place. We are now sealing the excellent 
stabilised earth floor that we made in one metre squares — 
and the story of how we tackled this part of our house will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of Earth Garden. 


Peter Lees 


Architect & Builder 


RMB 4322 
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Daylesford, Victoria 3461. Phone: (053) 48 7650 


Years of design experience, specific to the owner builder market, 
with many clients in every State and Territory of Australia 
Comprehensive design and building advice, given to those either 
requiring a one-off consultation, or a full drawing service. 
Interstate clients, not a problem. 


“Revised” Plan Book 


now including coloured Phot 
as well as black and white. 


32 charming designs (some of which have 
already sold over 60 times), of small to 
roomy, energy efficient homes. The revised 
edition, now includes a very popular plan, 
chosen Australia wide, plus over 40 photos, 
sketches and easy to read text, describing 
how these designs offer maximum cost, 
labour and energy savings for the owner 
builder. Homes can be stage-built in either 
Adobe, Pisé, Stone, Brick or light cladding 
construction. $15 Book cost includes 
postage, anywhere in Australia; great 
value. 


What is a community? 


Through her research and work as community mediator in the Bellingen 
area, Claire Hogan has found that rural Australian communities have few 
features in common — at most they share communal land and they ques- 
tion the mainstream lifestyle. They are about getting us to co-operate in 
spite of our individualistic values. Claire has prepared a thesis for her 
university studies of communities and how to live in them. In this article, 
which heralds the start of an Earth Garden series on communities around 
Australia and New Zealand, Claire looks at the most common problems 
encountered by those living on or thinking of moving to a community. 


by Claire Hogan 
Bellingen, New South Wales. 


first considered using our 46 hectares to form 
a community. 

“It’s a big risk!” warned our accountant, 
solicitor, friends and family. “It will devalue your 
property. And how do you remove members when 
you don’t get on?” 

I could identify more with advice from a 
member of a local community who said, “It’s like 
having ade facto relationship with 12 other people”. 

We took the risk anyway and sold one share. 
It’s turned out to be one of our better decisions. We 
share the land, water and lots of fun and can also 
offer each other support. After seven years of 
harmony, we’re not yet interested in selling more 
shares. 

If Mart and I had heeded the warnings, we 
would not have started our community. The ven- 
ture was couched as a financial and emotional risk! 
I’m glad I hadn’t started my research on communi- 
ties at that stage because many writers presented a 
list of qualities needed to be a ‘successful commu- 
nity member’. 

Ihaveacquired many of these skills through 
practice, ‘trial and error’ anda personal mellowing, 
but I would have found the following typical rec- 
ommendations quite overwhelming: for example, 
that 
* you clarify and state the boundaries of your shared beliefs 
before joining; 

e you have a viable economic function; 
e your personal beliefs are flexible and consistent; 
e high idealism can lead to disappointment; 
e you be prepared for setbacks and hard work; 
e rural skills are needed. 
Isn’ta sense of humour and an open attitude the most 


I REMEMBER when my partner Martin and I 


Working bees that involve young and old are an important 


feature of community living. 


important quality needed for a potential member? The most 
useful hint I got was at a meditation camp. The teacher said 
to practise thinking ‘So what?’ ‘So what’ helps to bring 
issues into perspective, because it allows you to shrug your 
shoulders and let go. It’s much easier to approach a contro- 
versial issue with an open mind. 

Mind you, I’m not saying that it is easy to have an 
open mind, either. Most of us have developed tactics over 
the years and may have to relearn trust and honesty and how 
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The imagination of others can be inspiring. 


to fight fairly to cope with the community dynamics. After 
all, you might have to deal with 20 different views on how 
to spend community finances. 

As acommunity member with 15 years’ experience 
said to me, “You have to cruise”. 


A social experiment 

Last year I was accepted into West Sydney Univer- 
sity’s Social Ecology Department to research communities. 
I have collaborated with ten local communities and found 
each one different in its structure, dynamics and atmosphere. 

By sharing communal land we experiment with new 
lifestyles. What are our personal limits? How much are we 
ready to share and co-operate with other individuals. 

Some communities are based on religious, cultural 
and yogic lifestyles, and many have the land and protection 
of the environment as the communal focus. But most 
communities are confronted with the inevitable contradic- 
tions, suchas: we share land, but are socialised into privacy; 
we dream of being more connected to Nature, but need our 
suburban comforts; we want to live sustainably, but cling to 
our own cars (and often have many commitments outside the 
community). Few of us have shifted consciousness from the 
security of ownership to the Aboriginal concepts of sharing. 


Back to Nature or a new rat race? 

In the 60s and 70s, droves of people escaped from 
urban bureaucracy and suburban isolation to the country. 
Labelled ‘hippies’ or the ‘counter culture’, they threatened 
the old settlers with their alternative farming and gardening 
methods, temporary dwellings, different clothes and bare 
feet! Local councils and the old settlers offered much 
resistance to the change that this new culture represented. 

However, the influx of population revitalised dying 
rural towns and introduced new businesses (health food 
shops, alternative technology centres, restaurants and asso- 
ciated services). 

The New Settlers faced the inconvenience of rural 
life — many often lived a long way from town on unmade 
roads. They had to build temporary dwellings, had no 
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running water and lived by gas and candlelight. At the same 
time they were trying to develop a community spirit and 
head towards self-sufficiency through productive gardens 
and orchards and by using alternative (usually solar) energy. 
They were usually hampered by lack of money and the 
antagonism of the locals, which made these quite turbulent 
times. The Rainbow Region of northern New South Wales 
was renowned for this style of development and its accom- 
panying problems. 

Communities now, it seems, are becoming more 
heterogeneous and can attract retirees, hobby farmers, ide- 
alists, and, still, the (so-called) ‘counter culture’. In some 
areas, communities are now an accepted part of the wider 
community. Different gardening techniques — permaculture, 
biodynamics, even the Fukuokian style — are becoming 
popular. They allow wild, neglectful gardeners like me to 
fill hectares with natives, fruits and vegetables to flourish 
along with the weeds — but more than this, low maintenance 
gardens are well-suited to communities, where input (en- 
ergy) is shared. 

The profile of communities is beginning to change. 
A member ofa local community observed that, “In Bellingen, 
we’re growing old”. Members are all turning 40 and older, 
and developing bad backs. They’ve ‘been there and done 
that’ the hard way. Their houses are expanding and have 
more of the comforts and luxuries of typical suburban 
houses. 

I’ve often heard the comment, “Now we’re not bat- 
tling, we don’t share nearly as much”. The cycle continues. 
Members want to spend more time on their own garden, 
dwelling and their life outside the community. But, as weeds 
flourish in the communal paddocks and the gutters clog with 
leaves, they have to have shared working bees again. 

As the generations grow up, some want to stay with 
the community, but often there are no shares left to purchase 
and the houses are too expensive. However, the Bundagen 
community in the Coffs Harbour Shire, for example, is now 
repurchasing shares to keep in trust for the next generation. 


Legal status 

It has taken decades for communities to gain legal 
status in Australia. In New South Wales groups like the 
Rural Resettlement Task Force lobbied local councils and 
the State Government. Eventually, in 1983 the Multiple 
Occupancy Code was introduced. The code covers areas 
such as council contributions, environmental impact and 
property size and acts as a guide for local councils. The 
community then chooses from a range of structures such as 
company, co-operative, or tenancy in common. ‘Commu- 
nity title’ is a new option in New South Wales and is similar 
to a strata title, under which people have freehold ownership 
of their share, and so can mortgage and sell freely. But they 
also share community land, with certain rights and obliga- 
tions for its use and maintenance. 


Enforcing community rules 

Most communities have constitutions that state phi- 
losophy and basic rules, but compassion and emotions can 
sometimes make enforcement difficult. What happens when 
everyone welcomes a family to buy ashare but the rules state 
‘No dogs’? The family loves their old pet. Does the 
community bend the rules, on the condition that the dog is 
not replaced when it dies, or will this create a precedent? 
When issues snowball or involve strong emotions, it might 
be time to call in a mediator — but I recommend that every 
community learn the skills of the win/win process (as pro- 
moted by the Conflict Resolution Network — see ‘Con- 
tacts’). 

The win/win process allows a group to clarify values 
and their ‘bottom : iğ 
lines’ inastructured 
but flexible way. 

M Scott 
Peck in the book, 
The Different 
Drum, offers some 
effective ways to 
develop an authen- 
tic sense of com- 
munity. He sug- 
gests that silence 
and emptying our- 
selves is essential. 
We have to ‘let goand unlearn’ the need to change or convert 
others of the belief that our’s is the ‘best solution’ for the 
problem, and of our entrenched values. 


Community cycles 

I’m sometimes asked, “What is a successful commu- 
nity?” ‘Success’ smacks of the achievement-oriented, capi- 
talist values that many communities are trying to question by 
experimenting more with co-operation and sustainable 
lifestyles. 

In the Bellingen Shire we are about to set up an 
informal ‘learning’ network. For example, one community 
has a way to exercise control over machine maintenance, 
(accepting that their will always be a range of standards on 
how to look after share equipment). Another has developed 
a way of ensuring that most levies are paid on time. Com- 
munities have to experiment and evolve, but it helps to learn 
from those who have already been through the process. 

Communities go through cycles, just like Nature, or 
indeed couples. It begins with the excitement and freshness 
of the courting stage, then comes the honeymoon — all 
sharing and supporting — when the land is first settled. But 
it soon moves into the reality stage! Peck calls this the move 
from ‘pseudo’ or ‘instant community’ to chaos. The chaotic 
time is when the ‘nitty gritty’ of community living cannot be 
avoided. Grievances and differences unsettle the love and 
shared visions. Three-year-old communities are often like 


It can often be a problem finding the right wellies! 


infants — they are still learning to live together. Shares 
frequently exchange hands and many shareholders still live 
in the city, so the community is in constant flux. 

The older communities can be more consolidated. 
The members are more permanent and there are not so many 
share transactions. However, community processes are 
cyclical. A community can go through a few years of 
harmony and a lot of sharing, but can then change dramati- 
cally. There is always a positive/negative tension to ques- 
tion the commitment to the individual, family and wider 
community needs. 


Community dynamics 
I’ve heard the dynamics of community life described 
} as“... fluctuating 
` between heaven and 
hell. You’re forced 
to negotiate about 
finances, commit- 
ment and commu- 
nity decisions. For 
an insular person, 
you have to face is- 
sueg and can be 
forced to work 
through some of 
your own ‘stuff’”. 
There are the 
practical advantages of having access to ‘hundreds of good 
tools’ and scenic land with creeks, protected rainforest and 
soon. But it’s a myth to think it’s any easier to live in these 
paradises. Conflicts can arise about how much land should 
be cleared, where the cows should go and where the horses 
can be ridden. Where do you have tracks and where is the 
bush left untouched? 

“We’re like a big family,” says Jane. “We love and 
hate each other and we care about each other’s wellbeing. 
It’s bliss for the children because they have so many friends 
and it’s safe to roam. We all share the childminding, so 
there’s no hassles.” 

I interviewed some ex-community members. “I’m 
concentrating on myself now,” said Geraldine. “It’s the 
money drive, my career and buying a house. I enjoyed 
community life, and the kids spent much more time outside, 
but I like having more choices and making my own decisions.” 

All the ex-members agreed that their time in a com- 
munity was a learning experience. Two explained that they 
would not return because of a change in their direction and 
that they didn’t want the ‘pressures’ of community working 
bees and meetings. Others said that they would return, but 
under different circumstances. Forexample: toacomfortable 
house and toa place without the insects and weather; toa less 
isolated community, near a town; to a community that 
respects equality of men and women; and to a community, 
“nota commune, where we eat and live together.” 
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Is community life for you? 

If you’re considering community life, why not be- 
come a Wwoofer (Willing Worker On Organic Farms; see 
the regular column ‘Wwoofing about’ elsewhere in this 
issue). You'll get the chance to ask questions and get a feel 
for the community. Sharing work is an ‘Earth way’ to get to 
know people and many communities are on the WWOOF list. 

Some communities will let you rent for a while, but 
might expect you to make an effort to feel part of the 
community dynamics. Members often put energy and 
support into tenants who are too transitory, so to avoid burn 
out, some members will conserve or restrict this energy. 

In our small community we have no formal meetings 
or work days. We follow natural rhythms, help each other 
when it’s needed and feast together at least once a week. 

Communities express an air of uniqueness. The 
houses might be in clusters, hidden by gardens, or dotted 


about, rather than in straight lines with fences. They might 
be built from mudbrick, incorporating stained glass, or have 
vines growing through the windows. If diversity and the 
imagination of others inspires you, these are generally in 
abundance in communities. 


Contacts and reading 

The Conflict Resolution Network, PO Box 1016, Chatswood, 
New South Wales, 2067; (02) 419 2720. (Resources on 
conflict resolution.) 

The Magic of Conflict, Crum T F and Denver J,Touchstone, 
New York, 1987. 

Communes in Rural Australia. The Movement since 1970, 
Kelly A and Sewell S, Hale and Ironmonger, Sydney, 1986. 
The Different Drum — Community Making and Peace, M 
Scott Peck MD, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1987. 
The Way Out, Smith M and Crossley D, Landsdowne Press, 
Sydney, 1975. 


The Hard Times Kitchen Book 


O, IT’S not “1001 ways with mince meat”. The Hard 

Times Kitchen Book is anew book from Earth Garden 

founders, Keith & Irene Smith which has a very simple 
idea: managing with a little to make more. 

“Your kitchen is the heart of your home,” they say. “It 
should be a pleasure to be in your kitchen, preparing food and 
creating interesting stimulating meals. Make it a welcoming 
place, where your family and friends can join together and 
rediscover the joys of breaking bread and sharing food — a 
celebration of life.” 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
basics — cutting costs, sensible shopping, and general kitchen 
management. Part two deals with the recipes and part three deals 
with growing and storing food. 

It is obvious that food and travel are two of Keith & 
Irene’s great passions. They believe that part of understanding 
another culture is to get absorbed in the cuisine. The Hard Times 
Kitchen Book (published by Viking O’ Neil) presents dishes from 
all over the world. 

By following these money-saving strategies you can care 
for the environment as well as produce your own fabulous cheap 
eats. The Hard Times Kitchen Book is available from Earth Garden 
(see page 80 for ordering details) but you can try the following 
dishes, extracted from the book, straight away! 


Soup — Tomato and rice soup 

1 kg tomatoes, 1 onion, | teaspoon sugar, salt to taste 

1 litre stock (any kind) or 500 ml tomato juice plus 500 ml water 
3 tablespoons rice. 

Roughly chop tomatoes and onion and put them in a 
thick-bottomed pot. Add sugar and salt and ‘stew’ (no added 
water) gently with the lid on until soft — about 15 minutes. 

Blend or push through a fine sieve. Put purée, stock and 
rice in the pot and simmer until the rice is just tender. Serve with 
a knob of butter, some chopped parsley, or grated cheese. 
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Main course — Deep fried vegetable balls 

Use potatoes, pumpkins, sweet potato or parsnips, or a 
mixture of any of these. You can add any other cooked vegeta- 
bles, including leftovers. 
2 cups cooked vegetables, 1 onion, chopped and fried, 2 table- 
spoons flour, pinch of nutmeg (with pumpkin) or ground coriander 
(with parsnip), 1/2 teaspoon salt, a little flour for rolling, oil for 
frying. 

Mash vegetables and mix in other ingredients. Shape into 
balls while still warm. Roll in flour and leave next to an open 
window to dry and cool so a skin forms. Deep fry in very hot oil. 


Salad — Wild salad 

Tear apart or chop up young, tender leaves of dandelions, 
New Zealand spinach and other greens, borage, violets, nastur- 
tium leaves and flowers and a small amount of parsley or other 
herbs. Add onions or chives to taste. Make a French dressing*. 
Toss and serve on a bed of dock or lettuce leaves. 


*French dressing 
3/4 cup oil (preferably olive oil), 1/4 cup vinegar (preferably wine 
vinegar), 1/2-1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard, 1 clove garlic, 
mashed, ground black pepper to taste. 

Mix well by shaking everything in a glass jar. Use 
vinaigrette as a salad dressing, marinade or over avocado. It will 
keep for 7-10 days in the fridge. 


Dessert — Thai bananas 
3-4 bananas, 4 tablespoons sugar or 2 tablespoons honey, | cup 
thick coconut milk, sprinkle of vanilla essence. 

Peel and slice bananas. Ina saucepan warm coconut milk, 
sugar or honey and vanilla essence. Stir until the sugar or honey 
is dissolved and add bananas. Bring to the boil and stir for about 
one minute. Serve hot or cold. 


The first frame 


In this extract from his proposed book Woodworking for idiots like me, 
Bob Rich relates the tale of his friend Ruth’s first attempt at making a 
window frame. She did it, eventually, but not without a few problems. 


by Bob Rich 


Moora Moora Co-operative, Healesville, Victoria. 


of moving into their house. Sam made a toast to Ruth, 

“Here’s to my favourite builder. Remember that first 
window frame you made?” 

Ruth remembered. She had driven up to the block by 
herself, determined to finish the first window frame for the 
house. 

During the previous couple of weekends they 
had split the work between planting trees and prepar- 
ing materials for the window. There was a pile of 
timber other people would have called junk — 
leftovers of building materials donated for 
the replacement CFA station (the old one 
had burned down!). Sam and Ruth had 
paid $50 for the lot, which included 
some long, old, jarrah window sills 
(Figure 1). 

i The notches cut in the Figue1: The old. 
sill were sized to take uprights four sill Ruth selected 
inches by three inches (100 mm by 75 mm), of 
which there were several in the pile. However, Ruth wanted 
the jambs (the outside verticals) to be 150 mm wide so they’d 
fit better into the 300 mm thick mudbrick walls. 
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With the working drawing for the window frame 
(Figure 2) and tape measure at the ready, she sorted through 
the stacks of timber. By lunchtime she had found the most 
suitable bits. None of them had any rot or major splits or 
breaks. She rejected several lengths because they were too 
warped or bent. 


It wasn’t possible to assemble a per- 
fect set. The timber she put aside for 
the head was marred by a groove that had 
been cut in the middle but Ruth thought this 
would not be a major problem. She wasn’t 
worried about the exact dimensions for the 
window, but adjusted the size to suit the materials 
at hand. (As it turned out this was just as well.) She 
cut off the ends of the old sill so that the previous end 
joints were cut in half. This would do just nicely for the 
50 mm thick jambs. She arbitrarily set the length of the 
vertical members at two metres. 

Next she carefully marked out all six lengths of 
timber. She double checked that all the verticals were 
marked to the same length, then did the same for the 
horizontals. She was careful to ensure that all lines were 
really square. Then she took a deep breath, and started 
sawing. 

The old joints in the sill were 10 mm deep, so Ruth 
decided to copy this for her new joints. First she tackled the 
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Mulliove 
Figure S* Ruth's windows head. 


head, cutting a 50 mm wide rebate at each end and using a 
chisel to excavate a hole for the mullion (Figure 3). Feeling 
pleased with herself, she decided to fit things together. 

There were acouple of problems. First, the length of 
‘four by three’ she’d selected for the mullion was too thick. 
She thought it was better that than too loose and resolved that 
in future she’d measure thickness first and then cut. She 
narrowed the last 10 mm at each end using a saw and chisel. 
Secondly, she found that this piece of timber wasn’t quite 
straight — her inexperienced eye hadn’t detected a slight 
twist. The mullion fitted in either the sill or the head 
separately, but not at the same time. After a half an hour of 
frustrating fiddling, she changed the nice rectangular shape 
of the rebate in the middle of the head to a slightly skewed 
parallelogram. This made the joint a little 
loose, but she felt that she couldn’t do any- 
thing else. 

When she assembled what she 
had completed of the frame, she 
noticed the third problem. The 
bottoms of the verticals refused 
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to line up exactly with their seats on the sill. The sill had to 
be tilted to make a perfect fit. 

Ruth was sure that she had cut the pieces square, 
which she had. But the old joints in the sill weren’t — they 
had a slope to the outside so that moisture would drain out of 
the joint. 

It was lucky that Ruth wasn’t working to a set height 
because she had to cut a bit off the bottoms of the verticals. 
The trouble was she didn’t know how to mark in the correct 
angle. So, she put her tools away and filled the rest of the 
weekend with other work. 


New tool 

The following weekend, Ruth and Sam returned with 
a brand new tool — a sliding bevel (Figure 4). 

Ruth used this to check that all three existing joints in 
the sill had the same slope. They didn’t, so she transferred 
each slope to its corresponding upright. She ensured that the 
three uprights would be the same length at the inside edge of 
the frame then she carefully cut off the ends. 

Unfortunately, when it came to fitting she couldn’t 
remember which jamb went to which end and had to work it 
out through trial and error. She realised that it is a good idea 
to put a matching mark on each component of a joint. 

This time everything fitted, so she got to work on 
fitting the transom. 

She realised immediately that she had cut it too long. 
She had cut it to the same length as the sill and head but it 
needed to be just 20 mm longer than the distance between the 
inside faces of the jambs. Again, this was an error in the right 
direction — you can always cut a bit off, but you can’t grow 
a bit on. 

To avoid more mistakes, Ruth decided to mark the 
length of the transom ‘off the job’. She sawed and chiselled 
the grooves marked in the middle of each jamb, then placed 
the transom across, and marked in the correct length. She 
squared a line across and sawed the transom to its correct 
length. 


Everything fitted 

It remained to cut a notch in the mullion to take the 
transom and in the transom to take the mullion. Just in time, 
Ruth remembered that the marks she had made in the middle 
of the four by three were no longer to be trusted, because she 
had cut a bit off the bottom end. She fitted the transom over 
the uprights and pencilled in the position on both centre 
timbers. She cut out the two notches and after a bit of 
adjustment everything fitted nicely. 

Ruth painted pink primer over all six bits of timber 
taking particular care to doa good job in the joints and on the 
end grain. She carefully redrew the marks that identified 
which bit of wood had to go where. 

The following day was the big occasion: assembly! 
They laid out and assembled the frame on the ground — 
everything still fitted. Ruth removed the sill and wiped 


weatherproof glue into all 
three joints. She put the 
sill back and hammered 
two 100mm nailsintoeach 
joint while Sam pushed 
against the head to stop 
the frame from shifting “~~ 
around. 

As the sixth nail 
went in, Sam suggested 
that they make sure it was square. 

They each got hold of one end of the tape measure, 
and compared the diagonals. Sure enough, one was about 20 
mm longer than the other. Ruth held onto the sill while Sam 
gave the end of the head on the longer side a couple of light 
kicks. They remeasured. This time the diagonal on the other 
side was five mm too long. After another light, reverse 
adjustment, the frame was exactly square. 

To make sure that glueing and hammering didn’t put 
anything out, Ruth drew lines around the frame, so that if it 
moved she could just line up the bits of wood with the lines. 


head 


Glue and nails 

Ruth glued and nailed the head, while Sam immobi- 
lised the sill. Then she glued the three joints to take the 
transom, and started hammering this last component into 
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sill place. The first hammer 

blow left a mark like 20 
cent coin. “Oops”! she 
said, and decided to put a 
scrap piece of wood be- 
tween the transom and the 
hammer. 

But there seemed to be 
something wrong. The 
transom just wouldn’t go 
down into place. As she tapped one end down, the other see- 
sawed up again. 

Then she saw the problem. The sill had been placed 
on the ground with the inside down, but the head was with 
the outside down. So instead of lying flat on the ground, the 
mullion was up in the air at the head end (Figure 5). 

Before the glue dried too much, Sam hammered the 
head off the three uprights. It took quite a bit of force but they 
cleaned off the glue, removed the nails, then, putting the 
head the right way up, re-did the job. 

This time everything fitted perfectly. 

Now seven years on, Ruth looked at the long-in- 
stalled window. How much work it had taken! Later, she 
had made much better window frames in half a day, and 
without the drama. But that first one would®always be her 
favourite. 
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Developing a vegie patch 
in tropical climates 


Organic gardening in tropical climates is the name of a new book, written by 
long-time‘ Earth Garden contributor, Liz Sinnamon. The book is published by 
Earth Garden, and will be available from September, either by mail from Earth 
Garden, or from bookshops in sub-tropical and tropical parts of Australia. The 

following article is an extract from Liz’s book. 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


ANY people feel reluctant to start a vegetable 
garden in tropical climates because of the initial 
heavy digging. However, an easy, simpler alter- 
native is to establish a NO-DIG garden. This method can be 
used by elderly people and 
is especially suitable for 
stony or gravelly areas. 

First select the area 
for your vegie patch. It 
doesn’t matter if it’s a af 
grassed or weedy area as oe 

5 At Genre Sr 

long as the ground is rea- itinira t 
sonably level. Try to select 

a place which will make 
the most use of the sun, 
particularly in winter. It 
should preferably face 
north-east with protection 
from cold southerly winds. 

Next mow the area; 
sprinkle manure plus lime 
or dolomite. Then cover 
the ground with several 
thicknesses of newspaper. 
Apply more manure and 
lime liberally over the 
newspaper. Then spread 
over eight to 15 cmof straw 
(not hay because this can 
contain seeds and will 
quickly turn your new vegie 
patch back into lawn or 
weeds!). 

Water it daily for 
seven days. This will settle 
down the straw and start 
off the bacterial action in 
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the patch. Worms will also move in and together with 
microscopic insects, they will release nutrients to feed your 
plants. 

To plant up, simply open up holes or lines in the 
mixture and fill with compost or organic fertiliser mixed 
with equal parts of soil. Place seedlings or seeds firmly into 
these areas and water them. The newspaper will slowly 
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break down, killing the grass or weeds undemeath and 
incorporating the remains into the soil. 

Lucerne hay can also be used with (or in place of) the 
straw although it is more expensive. 

If you prefer to DIG over your new vegetable garden 
do not dig too deeply because most micro-organisms in the 
soil are contained in the top few inches. Digging too deeply 
will bury live soil and bring the less fertile soil to the surface. 
Grass or weeds on the surface can be removed and this will 
make the patch easier to dig. Or, after mowing the grass 
closely the weeds can simply be incorporated into the soil. 

After the initial digging over, fork in lime or dolo- 
mite, rock phosphate, animal and bird manures, and as much 
compost as you have available. Rake over the patch to 
remove any large clods and water it well for a few days. Now 
you're ready to start planting with either seedlings or seeds. 


Garden paths 

In the past, I have experimented with different types 
of paths in the vegetable garden. Mulched paths have the 
advantage of being soft to walk on, control weed growth, and 
need only to be topped up regularly with extra mulch 
material. However, after trying out several types of garden 
design, I now find that if the garden beds are edged with 
hardwood boards or secondhand railway sleepers, the best 
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paths are grassed ones. Although these paths need to 
be mowed regularly, and the edges trimmed, grass 
paths have several advantages. After heavy tropical 
rainfall, the grass absorbs the excess water, leaving 
the surface reasonably firm and clean. 

Mulched paths become soft and slippery after 
heavy rain, and the earth underneath turns into sticky 
mud. Walking around the garden, either to collect 
vegetables or to work, becomes quite treacherous. 
Mulched paths can also be a problem to maintain, 
because plentiful supplies of mulch are necessary to 
keep up a depth of at least 15 cm to suppress weeds 
and grasses effectively. 

Garden beds can be approximately one and a 
half metres wide, so you can work on both sides, and 
they can be up to ten metres long. The edging boards 
or sleepers are also very successful in keeping both children 
and adults from walking across the beds, compacting the 
soil, and possibly damaging crops. 


Cover crops and green manures 

To prevent or reduce erosion, certain plants can be 
grown as a cover crop and can be used as green manure. 
These crops are turned into the soil when they’re 75 to 100 
cm high. This method is perfect for growgrs who cannot 
produce enough compost or have difficulty obtaining large 
quantities of animal manures. 

Cover crops also offer protection from plant diseases 
and insects after seasonal crop rotation. They are excellent 
for areas of the vegetable garden that are not in use because 
they bind the soil (reducing the impact of raindrops) and 
prevent erosion in heavy rainfall areas. Plant roots open up 
the soil channels, penetrating deep into the earth to improve 
soil porosity and allowing water to run slowly downwards to 
prevent soil run-off. These crops can also be used for 
making compost. 

The two types of cover crops grown are legumes and 
non-legumes. Legumes are plants which can take nitrogen 
from the air and add it to the soil via nodules on the plants’ 
root systems. The following are plants suitable for cover 
crops. 


Legumes 


Alfalfa 


Alfalfa is a deep-rooted legume grown throughout 
the world. This crop does well in all but very sandy, clay, 
acid or poorly drained soils. It has a high protein and 
nitrogen content and also contains calcium, magnesium and 
potassium. 


Cowpea 
Cowpea is a fine soil builder with powerful roots that 
will grow through the hardest soils. It is also a quick grower. 
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Fenugreek 
Fenugreek is a winter legume that needs a 
fairly rich, loamy soil. 


Lupin 
Sour, sandy soils can support lupin. Grow 
this crop during thexwinter months. 


SOO Green Moanures| — A-a — 


Sweet clover 

This legume will grow in just about any soil 
if it’s reasonably well supplied with lime. It is fast 
growing and can be turned under in the autumn. Plant it in 


GF . . green manure plants. It should be planted thickly for the best 
early spring in temperate climates, and early summer in 


results. 
warmer areas. 

Oats 
Non-Legumes Oats are a winter plant and can be grown on almost 
Buckwheat any soil provided the climate is cool and moist. 
Buckwheat is one of the best choices for rebuilding poor or 
acid soils. It has an enormous and vigorous root system and Soybeans 
isa good bee-attracting plant. You can plant it during spring Soybeans are planted in the summer and thrive in 
and summer, and it is possible to grow three crops in a nearly all kinds of soil including sour soils where other 
season. legumes may fail. They can also stand considerable drought. 
Millet Always cut your cover crops before they flower or seed 

Millet grows better on poor soil than many forage or because at this stage the plants contain maximum nutrients. 
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Building in stone 


~A learning experience ~ 


The abundance of rocks on their 34 acres played an important part in 
Douglas Wright and his family deciding to build their house from stone, 
but the solidness of the final product was the main attraction. Douglas 
looked at how others had gone about building the walls, found nothing 

that suited him, so he adapted various features and improvised. 


by Douglas Wright 
Mudgee, New South Wales. 


twice the weight of a double brick wall. Using a 

guesstimate as an example, a wall 2.7 m high and 300 
mm thick weighs about two tonnes per linear metre. 

Foundations may be either strip footings or slab. We 
chose footings because our soil is stable and I was working 
alone. A slab requires extensive formwork and several 
strong bodies to lay the concrete quickly (if you are having 
it delivered). 

The entire strip footing had to be laid in one go to 
ensure uniform strength and curing. Details of the reinforcing 
used are shown in Figure /. Concrete strength should be at 
least 15 MPa (2175 psi). 


; TONE walls are very heavy. A 300 mm thick wall is 


600, 
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Originally we planned to use slip form construction, 
which means building formwork on both sides of the wall. 
The results were not aesthetically pleasing. Theoretically, a 
wall could be constructed in four days; in practice, the 
concrete oozed through the gaps leaving flat sections of 
concrete on the outer surface. Italso meant that we could not 
continually check the placement of rocks and overall appear- 
ance of the wall. 

Eventually, because we wanted a smooth surface 
inside, we set up only internal formwork. We used 


secondhand bill- 
board panels 
erected upside 
down with 100mm 
x 50 mm Oregon 
braces G-clamped 
to stakes driven 
into the ground. 

However, 
we had a problem 
with the formwork 
after rain had sof- 
tened the ground 
enough to allow 
slight movement of 
the stakes and the 
forms. This move- 
ment caused ir- 
regularities on the surface which had to be rendered later. A 
better type of formwork and bracing was definitely needed. 
Bracing doesn’t have to be immensely strong, but it must 
remain rigidly in place. 
(If youcan be extravagant, 
a single brick wall with 
tabs could be built to act 
as formwork and after- 
wards as an internal 
surface.) 


Figuee 2, 


Procedure 
After the foot- 
ings had set and cured for 
a least a week, we built 
300 mm thick stub walls 
of concrete and rocks toa 
height of about 250 mm 
above ground level. A 400 mm width of Alcor dampproof 
membrane was installed before we could start on the main 
part of the wall. 
After transporting the rocks we collected to the site 
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by trailer, we washed them to remove dirt, roots and lichen 
— although lichen can be left on the surfaces that are to 
remain exposed. 

Using an old bathtub, we scrubbed the rocks with a 
hard nylon brush or a wire brush when necessary. We wore 
out nine wire brushes. The bristles on the cheap ones bend, 
but a good brush will stay straight until the wires fatigue and 
just snap. Elbow length rubber gloves are a must for this 
operation, especially in winter, and a waist-high solid table 
helps your back. 

We laid the rocks like a course of bricks, using plenty 
of mortar made with a mix of one cement to five of sand. 
After a layer of about 150 mm to 200 mm high was completed, 
concrete was shovelled or trowelled in behind the stone. 
This is the wall’s real strength — 150 mm thick concrete — 
and means that it is not so important to follow the normal 
procedure of placing one stone above two, two above one 
and soon. Wide 
stones could be 
laid on thinner 
stones. 

When it 
comes to using 
large, irregu- 
larly-shaped 
stones, you are 
faced with two 
choices — each 
with its own 
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«Second Mayer End of day's work 
problems. Laid flat, they are stronger but can induce water 
seepage; laid vertically, your wall gains height faster, but the 
stones have a habit of falling out if they’re less than 80 mm 
to 100 mm thick. (The water seepage problem can be 
minimised by wide verandahs and the application of an 
external sealant, as required by the council. A spray on 
sealant is much easier than brushing on the rough stone- 
work.) 

After a short break, the next layer of large stones 
could be laid. Because of the hydrostatic pressure of the wet 
cement, the highest we could go in a day was 300 mm to 500 
mm. If you wish to work any faster, then it is better to 
increase the depth of formwork than try to increase the 
height worked per day. 

Vertical reinforcing, 12 mm in diameter, was placed 
about every metre, although Council approves spacing up to 
a metre and a half. Horizontal reinforcing wasn’t used 
because each layer is virtually solid stone, but you can use 
it if you don’t mind facing the difficulties of fitting large 
stones around it — and the extra cost. 

Pointing (filling in the joins) is a horrible, slow, 
tedious and unnecessary job. By applying a generous 
amount of mortar when laying the stones, excess is forced 
out. This can be raked out first thing the next day with, say, 
a long, three eighth inch cup-head bolt. If you leave it more 
than one day, the dags 
will need to be chiselled, 
and that definitely is ajob 
to be avoided. 


“Verandah. 


Some alternative approaches for securing the roof 
using the anchoring method described but where the 
pitch is steeper than 20 degrees. 


Roof 

How to attach a roof to a stone wall is a topic avoided 
in many articles. One method is to concrete half inch, or 
larger, threaded rod, with an anchor welded to its bottom, 
close to the vertical reinforcing. The top plate can be bolted 
down after the top of the wall is mortared and smoothed. 


Set the rods about three feet apart and grease and cap 
the threads to prevent rust forming before the top plate is 
attached. Trusses or steel roofs can be dealt with in the same 
way. 


Openings 

These can be formed from squared stone, brick, or 
white concrete 
blocks following 
the classic style. 
Wealsotried eight 
inch by two inch 
hardwood with 
nails cast into the 
wall, but had 
problems keeping 
the frame vertical. 
Another difficulty was finding rocks to fit in front of the 
wood. A second method was to block the walls as shown in 
Figure 7d. However, the blocks swelled in the rain and 
caused cracking in the green cement. 

We tried . 
various ways to Figure 9 150 
attach framework 
to the openings. 
Rawlbolts worked 
well on wall studs 
to be clad, but were 
unsuitable the for 
windows. 

So, timber 
packing was glued 
to the concrete with 
MaxiBond, and the 
window reveals 
nailed, screwed or 
glued to them. Ar- 
chitraves were 
nailed to the win- 
dow reveals and glued to the walls. If possible, install the 
windows after internal rendering is completed. Next time 
we will only board up 150 mm to 200 mm 
from the internal wall, and glue framework 
into position — to avoid having to board up 
the whole end of the opening (Figure 9). 


Glued è pake 


i€ necessary 


ve 


Plan ahead 
Install con- 
duit for power, 
lighting, telephone 
cables and the like in 
the walls as you go, 
taping the ends to the 
formwork. To get 
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the wires through the conduit, you can tie arag or cotton ball 
to a piece of cotton or thin string and blow it through, or use 
a vacuum cleaner to suck it through. Then you can either tie 
the cable to the string and pull it out or attach a heavier length 
of string, pull it through and leave in place as a draw wire to 
pull the cables later on. Don’t forget to cover the exposed 
ends of the conduit to prevent any rubbish getting into the 
pipe. If there are any’bends in the conduit you may find that 
you'll need what electricians call a ‘snake’ to get the draw 
wire round them. 

If you are intend to have a 240-volt system, you must 
employ an electrician to fit off — they do not come cheap, 
but then neither does fire or electrocution. 

Contact your electrician before construction, and talk 
about consumer mains, lights, power points, and size, loca- 
tion and external accessibility of a power box. The box 
(roughly 900 mm by 900 mm by 300 mm), needs to be at least 
one metre from the ground, so it might look ugly stuck on the 
stone wall. Consider building it in, but make sure that it is 
accessible for meter readers (or expect a fine). And don’t 
forget to allow access for consumer mains and other wiring 
to and from the box. 

Electrical wires need to be at least 50 mm from metal 
insulation (Sisalation, for example) unless enclosed in con- 
duit. Junction boxes must be accessible and, to save money, 
time and hassles, wiring should be installed before internal 
cladding is fixed. 


Plumbing 

Good plumbing is essential. Instead of using York- 
shire fittings, silver solder (but not soft or tinman’s solder) 
pipes together with oxyacetylene or oxypropane. Yorkshire 
fittings cost over $4 each, so the savings could pay for an oxy 
set. 
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A cheap septic tank can be improvised by dropping 
an old water tank into a hole with a concrete floor 150 mm 
thick. Using the hole as formwork, and leaving openings 
where necessary, pour concrete 150 mm thick around the 
outside of the tank. Heights of inlets and outlets are usually 
standard and can be obtained through your local council or 
from plumbing books. 

Drainage from baths, showers, vanity units and 
washing machines can be dispersed onto the ground surface, 
probably viaa flexible pipe, to water your yard. Kitchen sink 
waste can go directly into your septic tank without a grease 
trap, but avoid the use of disinfectants and harsh chemicals 
which may harm the bacteria that will break down the waste. 
Actizyme is recommended to re-start or boost septics which 
like a steady flow of ‘food’. 


Egur e 13 
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Stone to stud 

Figure 13 shows how to (and how not to) fix stud 
walls tostoneorconcrete. 

It is difficult to. 
clad a stud wall joinedat 4: -~ ‘ 
right angles as shown in = a 
Figure 13c, so avoid this Ex rsim Gane 
situation if possible. An WO prevent cvaces 
alternative may be to 
erect and clad the stud 
wall first. 


on 


And finally 

I didn’t split or shape any rocks, as there was an 
abundant supply. I managed to save on concrete by packing 
broken and ugly rocks behind the front layer of stones. All 
my rocks had to be scrubbed, so I now understand why 
people elect to build using clean river stone, but these can 
look out of place if the house is set on rough ground. 

If you are intending to build in stone to save money, 
forget it! Building in imitation sandstone blocks is quicker 
and cheaper. But, stone is a challenge. Many times a rock 
would defy placement for days, and then the perfect position 
would turn up. 

This makes the frustration worthwhile. 


Nappy facts 


This article explaining the problems of disposable nappies, by Gianna Mazzone, is excerpted from 
The Home Environmentalist. It also appeared in the Mackay (Queensland) conservation group’s newsletter. 


HE convenience of the disposable nappy has enor- 
mous appeal for every tired parent who has to 
change a thousand nappies, especially with a new- 
born baby. Most women are first exposed to disposable 
nappies in hospital and then find it difficult to break the habit 
once home and settling into their new role of motherhood. 

The dangers associated with the use of these nappies 
were made public when it was discovered that the bleaching 
process released dioxins into the fluff pulp, and into our 
waterways. In response to consumer outcry, the environ- 
mentally-friendly, unbleached, disposable nappy was born! 

But there is no such thing as a disposable nappy — 
they are single-use nappies that are the ultimate in convenience 
but they have the most devastating effect on the Earth, and 
event ally on us. 

e One tree makes 500 nappies. According to Kimberley 
Clarke, 460 million nappies are bought, used and thrown 
away each year in Australia. Pulp that is chlorine-bleached 
contributes to the release of dioxins into our rivers. 

¢ In 1981 a New South Wales health surveyor found several 
strains of live viruses in landfills where soiled nappies were 
dumped and their disease-filled contents left to leach into the 
ground water. Babies are the most effective carriers of 
enteroviruses and have generally been immunised with live 
polio vaccine. 

Dioxin is readily absorbed by fat molecules — aided 
by the use of creams during nappy changes. This danger is 
highlighted by the fact that a baby’s skin is extremely 
sensitive and might possibly absorb the dioxins found in 
‘disposable’ nappies. 

How will manufacturers respond now to the dilemma 
of the ‘disposable’ nappy that is not really disposable! Can 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of interesting and unusual books 
with special emphasis on Self-Sufficiency, Small 
Farming Guides, Alternative Lifestyles, Environmen- 


tal issues, Crafts, Health and Food, How-to-do-it and 
Do-it-yourself manuals and all types of information 
books. Price lists free. Just drop us a note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, NSW, 2830. 


we realistically expect that three powerful industries — 
timber, oil and plastics — would even consider, let alone 
take responsibility for, the effects of production, consump- 
tion and disposal of these single-use nappies? 


Alternatives 

If you cannot take the switch to washing your own 
nappies, consider using a nappy-wash service. The mon- 
etary cost is comparable to using disposables. Most services 
use only pure soap with high temperature water thus elimi- 
nating the need for bleach as an anti-bacterial. 

Instead of using commercial nappy soaking prod- 
ucts, many of which also harm the environment, when 
washing your own soak nappies in one cup of white vinegar 
or a capful of eucalyptus or tea tree oil added to a thick 
solution of soapy water. Hot water at 60 to 65%C will kill any 
bacteria, even if the shadow of a stain still remains. 

Dry nappies in the sun, where possible. 


EXPERTS ON HAND, DISPLAYS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Composting Permaculture 

Backyard Poultry Fancy Breeds 

Fruit Tree Pruning Herbs 

Garden Art Worms 

Planning Small Orchards Food Preserving 

Alternative Energy Mulching 

Organic Gardening Advice Rose Pruning 


For everyone interested in a safe and productive home 
garden or small holding. Goods on sale. 


Queen's Birthday Long Weekend 
BURNLEY FIELD DAYS '93 
12, 13 & 14 June, 10.00am to 5.00pm 
Burnley Gardens, Swan St., Burnley 
"On the Boulevard by the Yarra at Burnley” 


Adults $8.00, Concession $5.00, Children under 16 accompanied by an 
adult free 
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Make your own pilchers 


Jo Middleton reckons these hand knitted raw wool 


pilchers are a must for the little ones. Wires j 
' Covers 
by Jo Middleton The pattern aes 


Hepburn, Victoria. 


E USE Danish-designed woolly knitted pants, 
or pilchers, to cover our baby’s cloth nappy. 
The pilchers are knitted to a very simple pattern 
from raw wool that still holds its lanolin. They are adjustable 
and so can be used for the new-born and up until your child 
no longer uses nappies. The wool acts as a waterproof 
protection for outer clothes, spreading the urine that soaks 
through the nappy around the pilchers. Because they are 
wool and can breathe, the chance of nappy rash is reduced. 

We have three pairs: one of thick 12-ply wool for use 
at night, and two thinner pairs which we alternate during the 
day, letting one air while the other’s in use. 

They do not need washing, except on the rare occa- 
sions when poo leaks through the nappy and soaks the 
pilcher and then you should use only cold water to maintain 
the lanolin in the wool. Every couple of months we reproof 
them with lanolin to keep up the waterproofing quality. 

We consider the benefits of the pilcher are manifold. 
1. They are comfortable — cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than the conventional plastic pants. 

2. They reduce the chance of nappy rash. 

3. They are cheap, last along time, and don’t need replacing. 
4. They are labour-saving — they don’t need washing and 
drying. 

5. They are a cheap, homemade product that uses surplus 
wool. 

6. And they dare to be different! How could you afford not 
to let your child be seen in them! 


Your dollars do make a difference 


to our world 
We prepare investment recommendations to meet 
your concerns. Ethical investment is a practical, 
profitable option for those who care. We advise on 
investments, insurance and superannuation. 

Call Jennifer Moss 
Senior Financial Planner 
Financial Wisdom 
69 Miller Street 
Carnegie, 3163. 
Phone (03) 820 9055. 


ra 
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This pattern 
makes pilchers that Seion-up seams Can be 
are suitable forboth letout as baby grows 
day and night-time 
use. To make a size that will fit from birth through until the 
baby no longer needs nappies, follow directions given for 
age six to 12 months. 

When making up, ensure that the thread at the leg 
edge can be found so that the leg opening can be altered as 
the baby grows. Alternatively, different sizes are given. 
Each pair of daytime pants will take approximately 50 g of 
eight-ply wool. 

Knitting needles: five mm (number six) 

Sizes: up to six months (six to 12 months) 12 to 18 months 
(18 to 24 months). 

1. Cast on 72 (76) 80 (84) stitches. 

2. Work three rows (K2, P2) rib. 

3. Make eyelets for threading cord as follows: K2 wool 
round needle, P2 together, repeat to end of row. 

4. Work eight to nine cm (K2, P2) rib. 

5. Continuing in garter stitch (all knit), work two rows 
without decreasing. 

6. Work all remaining rows as follows: K2 K2 together. 
Knit toend of row. Continue until only three stitches remain. 
7. Cast off. 


To make up 

Fold the pants and sew the sides together in front. 
Fold the pointed end up and sew the sides together from the 
point until the leg openings are right for your baby. These 
can be enlarged as required. Crochet or twist a cord approxi- 
mately 70cm long and thread through the eyelets, or just use 
elastic. 


Re-greasing your pilchers 

To keep them waterproof, it is important to wash 
them only in cold. water with pure soap. After a couple of 
months of constant wear, they may need ‘re-greasing’. To 
do this, we suggest dissolving about 50 g of wool fat in a pot 
of hot water. Add the wet, clean pilchers and squeeze the fat 
through the garment. When the fat has been taken up by the 
fibre, gently squeeze out any excess water and dry flat. Wool 
Fat BP Anhydrous is available from chemists and costs 
about $2. 


Solar-pDowered houses 
— how long’s a piece 
of string? 


Every retailer of solar equipment in Australia — and Stephen 
Ingrouille of Melbourne’s Going Solar is no exception — has been 
asked: “How many solar panels do | need to power a house?” The 

tempting answer is: “How long’s a piece of string?” The real answer 
depends on exactly what appliances you want in your solar-powered 
house, and therefore how much electricity you’re going to consume. 


OING SOLAR, in North Melbourne near the 
Victoria Market, this year celebrates 15 years of 
retailing appropriate energy systems and self- 
sufficiency supplies. It’s a proud record and Earth Garden Examples of home power systems 
congratulates Stephen Ingrouille for his determination and i 
the guiding hand he’s played in the retail end of this industry. System 1: Basic cabin, 12-volt. 
In EG 83 Peter Pedals described four different-sized $450 One 40-watt solar panel, 


ment. Read the rest of Peter Pedals’ article in EG 83 before 
you absorb this one! 


solar-powered homes. The article aroused much interest $185 one solar panel mounting frame 
among readers and Earth Garden has received many letters $171 one 85 amp-hour, deep-cycle battery 
asking us to list the prices of each of the components of the $189 añe contol board and regulator. , 


four homes described. 
Stephen Ingrouille kindly spent the time to list these 
prices. He did, however, make the point that this way of 


Total cost: $995.00. 


Output is about 16 amp-hours on a sunny day. This willrun 


looking at solar-powering a home is a rough guide only. 
“We wouldn’t design systems quite like this but the 
prices would give people a rough guide,” he said. 
The prices below are for state-of-the-art, new equip- 


a couple of 12-volt lights, a 12-volt black and white TV, 
cassette player, radio and other small appliances. 


System 2: Intermediate cabin, 12-volt. 
$1,158 Two 56-watt solar panels, 

$ 223 one mounting frame, 
$1,058 two 205-amp hour, six-volt batteries, 
$625 one control board and regulator. 
Total cost: $3,064.00. 


Output is about 45 amp-hours on a sunny day. 
This is a good system for typical cabin use. It 
gives double the power of the previous one 
and means more running time for 12-volt 
appliances, or more storage to cope with 
prolonged overcast periods. 


System 3: Deluxe cabin,12-volt/240-volt 

$2,436 Four 60-watt solar panels, 

$ 265 one mounting frame, 

$1,058 two 205 amp-hour, six-volt 
batteries, 
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$ 625 one control board and regulator, $ 530 one mounting frame 


$ 790 one 350-watt inverter. $ 625 one control board and regulator 

Total cost: $5,174.00. $1,495 one 1200-watt (12-volt or 24-volt) inverter 
$2,454 six 460 amp-hour, two-volt cells 

Output is about 98 amp-hours on a sunny day. This is an or 

ideal starting system for remote home owners. The inverter $3,468* twelve 220 amp-hour, two-volt cells. . 

option lets you use small AC appliances up to 350 watts *at a ten hour rate. 

(continuous rating) such as colour TV, blender and drill. Total cost: $9,976.00 or $10,990. 

System 4: Household, 12- or 24-volt/240-volt Output on a sunny day is about 196 amp-hours with the 

$4,872 Eight 60-watt solar panels batteries in a 12-volt configuration (six two-volt cells in 


KOOKABURRA PARK 
Eco-Village 


? maculture principles in mind. This cluster 
~ Village offers its residents a one acre lot 
ad with a share in 360 acres of widely 
diverse bush land. The beautiful climate with a minimal 
temp. range offers great living and growing condi- 


tions. A community hall will be built on the 2.5 
acre Village lot to encourage social interaction 
and to provide a base for community commerce. 
Lots are selling from $25,000 to $30,000. If you 
wish to live in a sub-tropical climate in a sustain- 
able community with all its benefits please call: 


Phone (071) 531303 
Fax (071) 531358 


or write to: 


P.O. Box 713 Bundaberg, Qld. 4670. 
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series) or 98 amp-hours if set up as a 24- 
volt system (four six-volt batteries in 
series). With the 24-volt system, you 
would need to pair the solar panels so 
that you have four pairs. This system 
will run all DC appliances, including a 
low voltage, compressor-motor type 
refrigerator, as well as major AC appli- 
ances, such as an energy efficient, 240- 
volt automatic washing machine and 
most home tools. Any system requiring 
a larger inverter unit than the 1200-watt 
inverter in this one should use a battery 
bank of a voltage higher than 12 volts. 


«Stephen can be contacted at Going 
Solar on (03) 328 4123, or by writing 
to 320 Victoria Street, North Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, 3051. If you en- 
close five stamps, Stephen will send 
you Going Solar’s catalogue. 
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WWOOF is part of a worldwide network which can give you the 
opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, all 
in exchange for your labour. 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


N THIS issue’s ‘Wwoofing about’ we have the chance 
I to read about one of the 1000 wwoofers we helped last 

year. Gerlinde Malicek, from Victoria, sent us this 
account of her experiences. 


“My partner and I took two years to build our house, 
and last year we finally moved to our piece of paradise in the 
Victorian Highlands to enjoy the fruits of our labour and set 
up a small organic farm. 

I had quit an unsatisfying job and found suddenly that 
I had some spare time to myself. It was winter — it can get 
pretty cold (even snow) and wet out here — so I could only 
dream about getting my garden started or doing any other 
outdoor work. I was sitting near the wood fire reading and 
I saw an article about wwoofing. Now, that would be a nice 
way to learn all about organic growing, permaculture and 
other skills first hand, I thought. It certainly would beat 
reading books. 

I was born and raised in Europe, in good old Vienna, 
so, as a city person, I didn’t have much experience of getting 
dirt under my nails. But I did know that self-sufficiency was 
the way to go, so I wrote away for my membership of 
WWOOF immediately. 


Herbs 

I received my list of host farms promptly. I started to 
read all the information about the many different farms, their 
main ventures, and the many different jobs they can offer. 
How great, I thought, some even run herb nurseries! My 
main love is herbs (I’m studying alternative medicine), so I 
decided to go for one of them. 

If it hadn’t been for that wonderful sunny day I 
received the information, I don’t know where I would have 
decided to go. I felt a strong urge to get away to another 
climate zone, so, yes, you’ve guessed it, I went to sunny 
Queensland and the tropical north. After contacting one of 


the host families, I packed my bags. I was full of excitement 
and expectations. 

Arriving at Cairns was like setting foot into another 
world. I spent the day sightseeing and stayed overnight in a 
backpackers’ hostel, then I was off to the Atherton Table- 
lands by bus. We passed Kuranda — if you’ ve been there 
you'll understand my amazement at seeing my first tropical 
rainforest. Itis sheer magic and quite awesome. I finally got 
to Malanda, where my host was picking me up. From the 
first handshake, I felt excited — you can imagine my 
thoughts of ‘How will my host family be?’ 


Home from home 

I shouldn’t have worried at all. They were just 
wonderful. Jacqui, her husband Merv and their son Shane 
made me feel very much ‘athome away from home’. In fact, 
you feel this the moment you step into their house set among 
the rainforest and hills. 

From Day One, I kept a notebook because there was 
information to be recorded constantly. Whether working 
side by side or just having a cuppa, there was always so much 
information pouring out of my hosts. I don’t have enough 
space here to detail their knowledge of permaculture, 
biodynamics, animal husbandry, herbs and the rest. 


Home gardeners 


Our heritage varleties are endangered. 
Eden Seeds wishes to buy rellably grown, 
named varieties of open pollinated seed, 
in small or large quantities. 


For a list of non-hybrid varleties presently 
avallable, send two postage stamps. 


THE FINCH FAMILY M.S. 316,GYMPIE 4570 
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Wwoofers are expected to put in about four to five 
hours’ work a day. I ended up spending most of the day and 
evening with my hosts — but mainly with Jacqui, because 
we enjoyed each other’s company so much. 

A few days after my arrival, Caroline, a wwoofer 
from England, joined us. From then on, the three of us 
pottered around in the nursery, weeded the gardens, looked 
after the chooks, cooked meals, made preserves and aromatic 
oils, prepared new vegie gardens, made bread and pasta — 
the list goes on. 

We had a lot of fun cleaning one of the chook sheds. 
Caroline and I pushed wheelbarrow after wheelbarrow up 
the hill, which seemed to get higher and higher every time we 
had to climb it. However, we said a firm ‘no thank you’ to 
the offer of learning how to kill and dress chickens. 

Caroline and I had a wonderful time and enjoyed 
every day. We made some short trips to see some of the 
sights of the area: Millaa Millaa Falls and the Curtain 
Figtree, forexample. We also had a wonderful barbecue at 
a crater lake surrounded by rainforest. 


Marvellous experience 

The whole visit was a marvellous experience and we 
all had tears in our eyes when we had to say goodbye. 

I think wwoofing is a great idea. It helps the farmer 
to keep things going and gives them the chance to meet 
people from all over the world. As Jacqui says: ‘Well, we 


can’t go out into the world, so we bring the world in to our 
home’. She keeps a book for all their wwoofers to write a 
personal account of their experiences — it makes great 
reading for everyone. 

Wwoofing is a marvellous opportunity to share a 
wealth of knowledge with some wonderful people — espe- 
cially if, like me, you have some time on your hands and 
believe that reading books is good but that hands-on experi- 
ence is better. 

You don’t have to go too far to find host farms. There 
are farms close to all Australia’s major cities for those who 
wish to keep travel expenses down. 

Maybe this short story, and other articles on wwoofing, 
will encourage more organic growers to open their homes 
and hearts to some willing helpers. I’m sure they won’t 
regret it — especially in hard time like these. We should 
reach out and help each other: we will find more meaning in 
our lives and help to make this world a better place to live.” 


WWOOF thanks Gerlinde for her story, and we hope 
she will go on to forge many more such relationships through 
wwoofing. Perhaps other wwoofers and hosts could oblige 
us with a story and even photographs of their experiences. 

Youcan become a wwoofer by sending $20 to Lionel 
Pollard, Director, WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 3885. A 
questionnaire can be sent on request to anyone interested in 
becoming a host. 


Home comforts without | 


grid power... 


lighter in your car. 


L100Ah/L130Ah 


BP SOLAR 


PROWATT inverters convert battery 
power DC to 240V A.C. The inverter allows the 
user to have the freedom of a power point any- 
where they choose, to run normal day to day 
household appliances. The smaller power mod- 
els can be plugged direct into the cigarette 


The POWERBLOC range of Batteries 


are genuine Deep Cycle Batteries. Specifically 
designed to give a solid deep cycling perfor- 
mance and will outlast many times over the car 
batteries many have had to use in deep cycling, 
off road, RV, solar and auxiliary power systems. 


INVERTER 


For further information: BP Solar Australia P/L. P.O. Box 519, Brookvale N.S.W. 2100 
Sydney: (02) 938 5111, Coffs Harbour: (066) 514 333, Dubbo: (068) 842 655 
Rockhampton: (079) 277 166, Darwin: (089) 844 033. 
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Building the right road 
for the right price 


— Part Three — 


In this final part of his series on building your own road, engineer A Donald 
Gray describes how to get a good, smooth, long lasting surface that you'll 
be able to travel on in comfort and with pride. 


by A Donald Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


4 i 10 FINISH your road, well and truly, I recommend 
that you trim the subgrade and then lay a course of 
crushed rock on it. Why go to the trouble and 

expense, you might ask? 

Without a metalled (crushed rock) surface, potholes, 
puddles, and corrugations can quickly develop and make 
access to your home a nightmare. A proper surface, how- 
ever, will make the journey a pleasure. 


Rough, uneven road journey 


What makes a rough road? 
The “bearing value’ of the road surface is the main 
factor in the road becoming rough. A vehicle tyre exerts a 
pressure on the road surface formed by the axle load (W) 
distributed over the tyre ‘footprint’ (Figure2). The footprint 
is the areacontained 
by the length of the 
tyre in contact with 
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ple of ‘AB’ and ‘BC’. (Incidentally, this ground pressure is 
the tyre pressure plus approximately ten percent carried by 
the tyre walls.) 

Different surface materials have different bearing 
power to withstand settlement and displacement. For ex- 
ample, soft to medium clays have a bearing power in the 
range 96 to 186 kPa (14 to 27 psi) which is insufficient to 
sustain tyre pressures of 193 to 207 kPa (28 to 30 psi), after 
allowing for horizontal shear. The effects of acceleration 
and braking can treble the bearing power reguired to avoid 
displacement, so on this type of surface a total value of 100 
psi is needed. So you need a layer of crushed rock capable 
of carrying these wheel loads and distributing them to the 
subgrade without causing displacement of either material. 


Macadamise! 

John McAdam,a Scottish engineer and inventor born 
in the 18th Century, devised a road surface consisting of 
large broken stones covered with a layer of smaller broken 
stones. In later years, tar or bitumin was added to bind the 
stone, but the original name ‘macadamised roads’ was 
retained. This system provided the necessary road strength 
then and is still the basis of road construction today. 


A grader 

You will need a grader. This machine is a versatile 
road finishing tool and is capable of working to an accuracy 
of within five mm. It is used to trim the subgrade and place 
the crushed rock. As with the bulldozer (see Part Two, EG 
82), the biggest grader is not always the most economical 
because a big machine might not be able to work to its full 
capacity on your road. A medium-sized grader (a Model ‘D’ 
John Deere, for example) is the size to aim for and should 
cost about $55.00 per hour. Make sure it is an articulated unit 
so that it is able to negotiate any tight curves on your road. 

The best time for this sort of work is after the rainy 
season but before the subgrade becomes too hard and dusty 
from the heat. The moisture content retained in the subgrade 
helps the grader to perform efficiently. 

The grader’s first job is to trim the subgrade and 
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crossfalls to the correct ess (Figure 3). This will remove 
any defects exposed by the rain, soft spots, ridging and all 
loose soil to leave a smooth, hard, compacted subgrade. 
Walk over the job with the operator, just as you did with the 
*dozer driver and explain what you want to achieve. A 
skilled person will have an eye for fine finish details. 


The most ai system is for the grader to trim 
the subgrade before the crushed rock starts to arrive. This 
way the grader can both place the crushed rock and trim the 
subgrade ahead of each load (Figure 4). Youll keep your 
costs to a minimum if you co-ordinate this properly. 


Your 
crushed rock 
will probably be 
carted from the 
quarry by the 
truck that will 
spread the 
basecourse 
through its 
tailgate on the 
freshly prepared 
subgrade. The 
grader can trim 
the crushed rock 
* Rock Breaking to the exact 
width, depth and 
to the correct 
crossfalls. The 
pressure of the 
grader's blade 


* Roads and Driveways 
* Bulk and Detailed Excavations 


* Terracing and Drains 


* House Excavations 


* Selective Clearing 


10 FREDRICK ST 
WEST HOBART TAS. 7000 


MOBILE: 018 125 601 
PHONE: (002) 311464 


20 Tonne Excavator with Rock Breaker 
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and tyres are the first stage of compaction 


bough (Figure 5). 


vains. 
1 ‘The mosaic of mechanical 
IHR ⁄ interlock’ 


This beautiful-sounding phrase de- 
scribes the finish you should aim at for the 
base course surface of yourroad. If youexamine the crushed 
rock carefully you will see that it is all shapes and sizes due 
to its treatment in the jaw crusher, across the shaker screen 
and in and out of the stockpile. Working and shaping with 
the grader and subsequent consolidation from traffic causes 
the pieces of crushed rock to move around until they inter- 
lock. The smaller stones fill the chinks be- 
tween the larger stones. 

As the crushed rock also becomes 
imbedded in the subgrade, the clay particles 
also fill the voids (Figure 5). This process of 
compaction and the formation of the mosaic 

= will continue under traffic until a hard, dense, 
LZ impervious surface is obtained. 


Obtaining your rock 
Use the quarry nearest to your road to keep the transport 
costs toa minimum. The correct way to buy crushed rock is 
by weight, not by volume. Reputable quarries use a weigh- 
bridge to determine the total weight of truck 
plus crushed rock and subtract the truck's tare 
(unloaded) weight to give the net weight of 
rock. Registered weighbridges are super- 
vised and checked under the Weights and 

Measures Act. 
> The dockets issued to the truck driver 
certifying the net weight are the basis for your 
account when the job is completed. Do not be 
lured into buying rock by the cubic metre because there are 
too many variables that can affect the volume supplied. It 
can depend on the truck driver’s version of the volume he 


Slow .... 
_. combustion 
wood 

heater 


Send 45 cent stamp for free HOT DRUM NEWS. 
Also has information on water heating, fireplace con- 
versions, installing a flue and other hints for all wood 
burners. Also central heating. O ptional fire brick base 


and hot water coil. 
Write to: HOT DRUM, BOX 3 (E), MALENY, 4552. 


W s 
The mosaic of mechanical interlock. Compaction 
continues under traffic and results in a hard and dense 
surface. 


carries; on how the truck was loaded; on whether the load 
was levelled; on how much the load compacts en route from 
the quarry — to mention but a few, all of which will have an 
adverse effect on your pocket! 


How much rock do I need? 

Use the simple formula of length x width (of the road) 
x depth (of the crushed rock surface) x 2.5 to work out how 
many tonnes of rock you need. 

The depth of your crushed rock surface is determined 


7) STRATH STEAM D 


Full size stationary and marine steam engines for 
alternative energy systems and boats 


— SYSTEMS START FROM APPROXIMATELY $6,000 — 


oe y i| 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylor's Lane, Strathalbyn, SA, 5255. 
Phone (085) 362 489, Fax (085) 362 113. 
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by the size of the material. Itis my opinion that the best size 
for the base is ‘40 mill scalps’. This is the first batch of 
material that is removed after the rock has gone through the 
crusher. The fragments are too big to pass through a 
vibrating screen with 40 mm openings and so are ‘scalped’ 
off to a stockpile (hence the term ‘40 mill scalps’). 

Calculate the formula using a depth of one and a half 
times the maximum size of the crushed rock. To use my road 
as an example: it’s 200 metres long by three metres wide 
with a depth of 60 mm (40 mm x 1.5), all multiplied by 2.5 
equals 90 tonnes. (200 m x 3 m x 0.060 m x 2.5 = 90 tonnes.) 
This cost me $16 per tonne — $6.50 at the quarry and $9.50 
cartage — making a total cost of $1,440.00 for supply on 
site. The cost of the grader for seven hours at $55.00 per 
hour plus $120.00 
transportation was L 
$505.00. The total 
cost was $1,945.00 or 
$9.73 per metre. The 
road has not required 
any maintenance in 
four years. 


frames 

L X B. xD = x 2.¢2lweighe 
L¢metrts) x 3m x 0-060x 2-5 = tonnes 
Around the house 

The 40 mm scalps may provide too coarse a surface 
around your house. The surface can be topped with a load 
of finer crushed rock known as ‘20 mm all in B-grade’. This 
compacts to a dense, mosaic surface which can be brushed 
and raked to remove debris. 

Well, there it is, the whole road building operation. 
You can now approach the task with confidence and enjoy 
organising yourself. 

Imagine the pride and pleasure you’ ll get from trav- 
elling along the road that you built! 
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Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 
written by Jackie French 


Siege time — know your onions — ‘peasant’ food — 


plant, plant, plant 


INTER is the time for sieges — muffling up the 

house against draughts, and counting the jars of 

honey and apple jeliy in the larder. We’re 
feeling comfortably siegeproof at the moment. Bryan has 
just finished a large walk-in larder (in the middle of the 
house, so it stays cool even in a heatwave). And there’s 
something incredibly reassuring about filling up empty 
shelves. 

The kiwifruit leaves are falling off the vines so the 
sun can shine on the paving again and reflect heat into the 
house all winter. We've finally got power from the 
waterwheel, too, so even if the sun doesn’t shine on the solar 
panels all winter, there’ll still be sufficient power to keep 
writing on the computer. 

Having extra power to fall back on gives you a nice 
glow of security — not to mention the glow from the spuds 
in the larder, the sunflower seeds, the walnuts, dried toma- 
toes in oil, Gill’s strawberry wine and the apples: apple jelly, 
stewed apple and boxes and boxes and BOXES of apples. 

Yes, if I had the last decade over again, I wouldn’t 
have planted quite so many apples — except their names are 
so tempting — Irish Peach and Wandin Glory and Prince 
Edward (about the size of a small rockmelon and crisp as a 
winter morning). The whole 
house is smelling of apples and 
the ferment flies are taking over, os 
but then apple is rather a nice 
sort of smell anyway — and the 
fruit isn’t showing any damage = 
from the flies. 

Ferment flies, by the 
way, are those biggish fruit fly 
you see around fruit bowls. 
They only lay their eggs in 
damaged fruit, unlike Queens- 
land or Mediterranean fruit fly. Ge 
It’s the scent of fruit that at- CEN. 
tracts ferment flies. Even if an k 
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apple’s been bird- 
pecked, often the 
flesh dries out in the ! i 
sun so that it’s too firm for the ferment flies to move in on. 
That’s perhaps why we’ve got ferment flies darting at the 
computer screen or hovering round the porcelain in the toilet 
— they need more damaged apples to feed on. 

This is the time of year to be like Pooh Bear, counting 
your jars of honey and waiting till spring — except there are 
a few things that are definitely winter chores. 


Know your onions 

The first chore is onions. They need to be planted in 
winter or you'll get all tops and no bottoms. Onion planting 
can be boring, except by now you should still be eating last 
year’s crop — fresh, crisp, red onions, sweeter than yov’ H 
ever buy in the shop, or hard brown or white ones that smell 
of onion, not that acrid, half rotten, onion scent of commer- 
cial ones. Onions take a good six to nine months to mature, 
so you’re planting the next lot while the memory of last 
year’s crop is still fresh. 

Onions need weeding, or you'll end up with weeds 
and no onions (onions become invisible as soon as they are 
confronted by a weed). Last 
year I planted onions and pan- 
sies together. The pansies oc- 
cupied the bare soil instead of 
weeds. It took only a quick 
pick through to remove a few 
stubborn specimens — and this 
isnew ground that was, in other 
spots, a weedy jungle in six 
weeks. The pansies also insu- 
lated the soil in summer, so we 
got massive great onions — a 
much bigger crop than the 
other bed that we grew with- 
out any pansies, just in con- 


ventionally dug and weeded soil. 
(Actually, the flowers were rather 
nice, too.) 

I planted strawberries £ 
under the roses, also to keep the 
grass out. The roses grew won- 
derfully (grass stunts roses and > 
tempts black spot), but we got 
awfully prickled trying to har- 
vest the strawberries. 

It’s a good companion 
planting idea but, next time I 
might try wild alpine strawber- 
ries (the sort with tasteless ber- 
ries) so we’re not tempted to rip 
our hands to pieces. 


Food for the ‘poor’ 

This is also the time to plant traditional buffers 
against poverty and starvation like asparagus and artichokes, 
almonds and hazelnuts, rhubarb and chestnuts. 

Yes, they’re all supposed to be luxuries now, but 
once upon atime they weren’t. Look through any Italian or 
French cookbooks detailing ‘peasant’ food and they’ll be 
there — cakes made of hazelnut or almond or chestnut flour, 
rich vegetable dishes, artichokes and potatoes, risotto with 
young asparagus, rhubarb fools rich with eggs and cream 
(and you only need chooks and a cow to have those, too). 

Nut ‘flours’ (just the ground nuts) can be substituted 
for atleast half the flour in most recipes and often can replace 
it altogeiaer. The flour makes the food richer, moister and 
higher in protein — and also expensive, unless you grow the 
nuts yourself. 

I don’t think any house can have too many of these so 

called luxuries. Try: 
e a hedge of artichokes — buy the ‘slips’ or new shoots in 
winter if you can get them, otherwise plant the seeds in 
spring. Artichokes grow like weeds or like their relatives — 
thistles. Grow them in any sunny spot and keep them well 
ted and moist till established, then they'll be as hard to kill 
as a patch of blackberry. 


look at, not the tougher greenish 
giants that turn tasteless and 
watery when you cook them. 

* a hedge of hazelnuts all along 
the front fences. Hazelnuts make 
a good, thick, suckering, impen- 
etrable fence, and fruit better 


| f when hedged, too. You need 
, Ja two sorts of hazelnuts for polli- 


Ñ 
— nation (you also need frosty 
winters), so beware of unnamed 
fica 1 (ary seedlings because you probably 
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won’t get a cross-pollinator. 
ae " Keep them pruned low if you 
“— wish or let them brush their 
leaves against the sky. 
e a hedge of chestnuts (ditto, 
hazelnuts). Chestnuts will grow 
about as high and wide as a medium sized circus tent, but 
they can be kept pruned and bushy. Again, plant two 
varieties for pollination, in the same hole if you want them 
to dwarf each other. 
e everything else you can lay your hands on, or have room 
for. Rose bushes — if you can’t afford a roge bush, grab 
someone else’s prunings and stick them in sandy soil in 
semi-shade. They’ll almost certainly grow. Plant garlic 
cloves around the roses (the garlic won’t keep away black 
spot, but the globular blue or white flowers will look nice and 
hoverflies adore them). Plant every fruit tree you can afford 
and even if, like us, you’re groaning under boxes of fruit in 
a few years’ time, you can always give them away. 

Stick in some bits of hardwood peach prunings — 
with luck they’ll take. 

Take cuttings of apple roots. They’ll grow quickly, 
though of course you’ ll only get the fruit from the root stock 
— possibly Northern Spry, which is a good red apple, or 
possibly acrab apple, which is good too. Try crab apple jelly 
or stewed crab apples, or add them to other jams to help them 
set. Plant grape prunings, too. 

Cut up bits of kiwifruit root, about as long as your 


e planting asparagus crowns in Tant Everything My Cave E hands on — or have vom Foveocess 


the flower garden — yow’ ll have 
the ferny, lacy tops and bright 
red berries from the females all 
summer and autumn and, as 
flower beds are usually well fed 
and watered, you should get an 
excellent crop. Pick asparagus 
as long as it is thicker than your 
index finger. When it’s too thin, 
stop. Stick some rhubarb crowns 
in the flower garden too — the 
sort with thin, dark red stalks 
which are best to eat and best to 
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hand and as wide as a pencil, and plant those. You can take 
cuttings from paw paws now, which, because of the shape of 
the paw paw, usually means cutting off the top of a tree. Let 
it dry out before planting and cover up the wounds on the 
main tree after a few hours, as soon as it’s dried out. 
Winter is a time for dreamers, a time to fantasise 
about what the garden can be like. It is a gentle time in most 
of Australia, a time to plant and thin and watch. It’s a time 
when the sun won’t strike you down if you decide to get out 
there and plant. There are a thousand other things I’d love 
to urge you to be doing but the ‘Questions and Answers’ 


section is already too long this issue. (I think they’re using 
a mallet to cram all the letters into our postbox.) So, Pd 
better stop before another paragraph becomes another and 
another. . . 


PS 


Flourless almond or hazelnut biscuits 

Beat up an egg white till stiff; add one dessertspoon 
of castor sugar or honey. Now roll in as much ground nut as 
youcan. Form into small balls and bake ina slow oven (150° 
C) till they’re just turning brown. They are wonderful. 


Questions and Answers 


If you’ ve got a pest or a plant problem, or a recipe you can’t remember, write to Jackie at PO Box 113, 
Braidwood, New South Wales, 2622. Unfortunately, due to the growing multitude of letters, Jackie can 
only answer queries through this column, and won’t be able to reply directly. 


Lobelia and asthma remedies 
Dear Jackie, 

I wonder if youknow where to get Lobeliainflata seeds 
or seedlings. It has been taken off the market as a treatment 
for asthma because it is considered dangerous if taken in 
large amounts (isn’t any drug?). My naturopath suggested 
growing it myself. 

Tawny. 


Dear Tawny, 

The common lobelia is Lobelia erinus, a dwarf an- 
nual or perennial with blue flowers and a white or yellowish 
throat. Lobelia inflata is the Indian tobacco which yields the 
alkaloid lobeline used medicinally. Lobelia inflata is an 
annual and has hairy stems and pale blue flowers with violet 
centres. It was used by the American Indians as a herbal 
tobacco for asthma. 

I would be very, very careful with it however — in 
fact, I wouldn’t use it at all. (And I speak as an asthmatic 
from a family of asthmatics). There are many more effective 
and far less harmful treatments for asthma. It is illegal to 
supply or recommend it, for good reason, because, although 
it is arespiratory stimulant and relaxes the bronchioles, it is 
quite poisonous, has other side effects (even in small doses) 
and should certainly never be smoked. 

It is also a narcotic, similar to opium, mildly hallu- 
cinogenic and addictive. It can cause convulsions and 
respiratory depression if used even over a moderate period 
of time. Large doses CAN BE FATAL, and deaths have 
happened even while patients have been under medical 
supervision. (Don’t letanyone convince you to try datura for 
asthma, either.) 

I like the following tea to relieve mild asthmatic 
wheezes: 

One part thyme 
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two parts mint (preferably Japanese menthol mint or 
peppermint) 

one part anise seed 

one part mullein leaves 

one part rosemary. 

Pour on boiling water, leave to infuse ten minutes, then sip 
slowly. Don’t take more than three cups a day — and don’t 
take after mid afternoon, as this is also a mild stimulant and 
you may not be able to sleep. Note: this isn’t a cure, or for 
bad attacks — it's just a mild, symptom-relieving drink. 

I also like to take garlic and echinacea every day — 
either from the garden or larder or in tablet or capsule form. 
Both are far more effective if used fresh. Echinacea is most 
effective used ‘three weeks on, and three weeks off’. 

Inhale steaming water with lavender, anise, thyme 
and eucalyptus oil in it to help relieve post nasal drip and 
loosen mucus. Walk and swim as much as youcan, and work 
out what food or pollutants might trigger an attack. 

Like any herbal remedy, lobelia was valued for its 
immediate effects, but the long term effects weren’t realised 
until fairly recently, after closer study. The amount of active 
ingredient in Lobelia inflata can vary enormously from plant 
to plant, like many that are close to the wild state, and it 
would be very easy to overdose without realising it. 

Like you, I’d rather harvest my medicines from the 
garden, but this one I'd leave alone. 


Horrible fruit flies and splash-on baits 
Dear Jackie, 

I have tried Temobi (sticky stuff on yellow plastic) as 
a fruit fly lure, it didn’ t work —we lost all our stone fruit to 
fruit fly. F Il certainly try the beer trap. Do you use poisons 
in your splash-on bait? 

Sincerely, 

Lorna Bow, Gympie, Queensland. 


Dear Lorna, 

It’s been a ‘wonderful’ year for fruit fly. (The entire 
Greenhouse Effect is a fruit fly conspiracy). I won’t know 
until the end of the season if the beer works here. If it seems 
to have caught a lot, I will test it again next year. So far this 
year I think the sour milk and wormwood spray is working 
best, but it will be a season or two before I am sure. 

The most important thing with fruit fly, and it’s hard 
to emphasise this enough, is to work out where they are 
breeding — for example, fallen fruit, compost heaps that 
aren’t, next door, even boxes of fruit bought commercially 
and now festering in the larder. I’m thinking of putting asign 
on the gate ‘No fruit past this point’, it'll remind me, too. 

Splash-on baits without poison aren’t effective. You 
can use pyrethrum or derris but these break down in a day or 
two. In bad cases of fruit fly and as a real last resort, 
Malathion is probably the most effective, though, of course, 
it’s not organic! 


Horehound beer 
Dear Jackie, 

I read about horehound beer in your book Backyard 
Self-sufficiency and, as I have a garden full of horehound, 
I decided to try it. How long do you boil it to make the beer? 

Thank you, 

Jean Tebay, Goulburn, New South Wales. 


NECTRE WOOD HEATERS 
AVAILABLE FROM 
GOING SOLAR 


Dear Jean, 
Just bring the horehound to the boil — if you cook it 
too long it gets bitter and the beer is bitter enough, anyway. 


Codling moth and distilling lavender 
Dear Jackie, 

How do I rid my apple trees of codling moth? CanI 
extract oil from the lavender I am growing? 

Thank you for your very interesting articles in Earth 
Garden. 

Yours sincerely, 

Margaret Freer, Camberwell, Victoria. 


Dear Margaret, 

The most commonly grown lavender for commercial 
perfume production is Lavendula x intermedia, or lavadin, a 
cross between Lavendula angustifolia (English lavender) and 
Lavendula latifolia (Dutch lavender, or “spike’). The parent 
species are also widely used for perfumery. Dutch lavender 
produces rather inferior oil, called ‘spike lavender oil’. But 
any lavender can be used to make your own oil. 

Commercial lavender oil is extracted by steam distil- 
lation. The best oil, and the most free of camphor, is found 
in plants grown above 1,000 metres in the s#uthern French 
Alps and northern Tasmania. Most of the oil is found in the 
young flowers, but some can be obtained from the leaves. 
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An easy way to distil lavender 

This won’t give you pure lavender oil, but the per- 
fume will still be wonderful. 

Fill an old kettle with lavender flowers and leaves. 
(Make sure it is an old kettle because the scent may linger — 
don’t expect to make a nice cup of tea from it again). Place 
a piece of hose on the spout and fill the kettle with water. 
Simmer and catch the steam from the hose in a jar. The oil 
will evaporate first — and you will get a wonderfully 
fragrant oil and water mix. 


(eaves in 
water 


MAOAAA Sib 


To scent a room with lavender 

e Keep a bowl of lavender by the window for the sun to draw 
out the scent. 

e Drop a little lavender oil on the bulb of a lamp — it will 
evaporate and fill the room with perfume. 

e Keep a pot of lavender and water simmering on the stove. 
* Throw bunches of lavender into the fire. 

e Keep bowls of lavender scented pot-pourri near doorways 
to help repel mosquitoes. 

e Place lavender oil in a porous jug so the perfume slowly 
seeps into the room. 

e Place sprigs of lavender in vases with other flowers. 


GRANITUARL 


GRADED GRANITE TERMITE BARRIER 


e The natural chemical-free solution 

to a permanent termite barrier under concrete slabs 
e Don't spray poison under your home 

e Development in conjunction with CSIRO 


008 032 549 FREE CALL 


141 King George Street, Cohuna, Victoria 3568 
Telephone (054) 56 2409 
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To make sweet water 

“Take damask roses at discretion, Basil, sweet mar- 
joram, lavender, Wall-nut leafs, of each two handfuls, 
Rosemary one handful, a little balm, Cloves, cinnamon, Bay 
leafs, Limon and Orange pills of each afew; pour apon these 
as much white wine as will conveniently wet them and let 

them infuse ten or twelve days; then Distil it off.’ 
Choice and Experimented Receipts, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, 1668. 


Codling moth 

We expect all our fruit to be blemish free. A wormy 
apple is a joke to be avoided. Over the past 40 years the 
chemicals sprayed in apple orchards have become stronger 
and more dangerous — all to produce the perfect apples we 
expect — while the pesticide resistance of codling moth 
continues to grow. 

Codling moths originated in Europe and are now an 
‘introduced’ pest worldwide. They got their common name 
from the wild codling tree, from which modern varieties of 
apples are derived. They have no ‘native’ food sources, only 
orchard ones — apples and, to a lesser extent, pears, haw- 
thorn fruit, walnuts, quinces, peaches, nectarines and plums 
and, occasionally, eggplant. Even with these alternative 
sources nearby, the codling moths will probably stick to your 
apple trees. 

There are two ways to go about achieving organic 
control. The first requires a lot of work and vigilance — 
wiping out all codling moth from your orchard. Luckily, 
however, codling moth doesn’t move very far and once you 
have gota ‘clean’ growing area, that’s how it should stay, as 
long as you keep up your orchard hygiene. Also, as natural 
predators build up, you should have less trouble with other 
pests like light brown apple moth and scale. 

The second way is to rely on natural predators and 
good orchard hygiene to keep the numbers of codling moth 
under reasonable control. I know we have codling moth here 
— the trees used to be severely infested and the odd apple is 
still wormy now — but changes in our growing regime have 
kept the infestation to acceptable levels. 

You may need to look at the other sources of 
reinfection, if they are proving hard to eradicate. 

Codling moths lay their eggs on or near the fruit when 
the temperature is 15° C or more. The eggs look like tiny, 
flat, circular scales. They hatch in one or two weeks, 
depending on the temperature. The young caterpillar chews 
its way into the fruit, usually from the top or bottom. 

This is the part of the caterpillar’s life that causes the 
damage and is the hardest part to control. The caterpillar 
may eat the seeds and cause the fruit to drop. The apple may 
rot or a late infection may mean the caterpillar is still there 
when the fruit is consumed. 

Once their feeding is completed (after three to five 
weeks), the caterpillars usually shelter either on the butts of 
trees or in wooden objects next to the tree like old ladders, 
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fruit boxes and corners of sheds, where they spin a cocoon. 
They generally emerge in spring, though there can be several 
hatchings a year, or they can remain dormant up to two years. 
The peak time of adult activity is October to December, with 
another hatching around December and January. In cool 
areas like Tasmania there is only one generation a year and 
control is easier; there can be up to three generations in 
warmer areas. This makes control in long maturing apples 
like Granny Smith particularly difficult. 

Adults shelter in the foliage during the day and 
become active at dusk and just before dawn. They won’t 
mate till the temperature is over 12° to 15° C. Eggs are rarely 
laid more than 50 metres from the female’s cocoon, and 
males rarely travel more than 100 to 200 metres. 

In a 1975 CSIRO experiment in Victoria, 36 apple 
trees were placed in wire cages, which moths could neither 
escape from nor enter. In spite of exhaustive searches and 
two sprayings of ryania, it wasn’t until 1977 that the pest was 
wiped out in the enclosures. 

So, if you can eliminate codling moth in the area 
around you — and stop any attacks from infested boxes and 
the like — chances of a large scale reinfestation are slight. 

Organic control of the codling moth once it is inside 
the apple is difficult. Organic controls usually break down 
before anything effective can be achieved. You need to rely 
on controlling the moths and caterpillars before they get to 
the apples, and on rigorous orchard hygiene (which is most 
important). 


Orchard hygiene 

As soon as apples form, they must be checked every 
ten days for holes in top and bottom. Caterpillars feed for 
three to five weeks on apples before they pupate, sometimes 
in more than one apple. As they feed, more detritus gets 
pushed out of the hole, and this is what you look for. All 
infected apples must be removed and burnt or fed to animals, 
not buried or composted. If possible, run animals under the 
trees — chooks, sheep, pigs, wombats — who will eat any 
fallen apples. The falls are likely to be infected, as any 
damage to the seeds may cause the apple to drop. Remove 
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all old boxes and ladders from the orchard and don’t bring in 
secondhand ones, unless you check them carefully for co- 
coons. 

Check corners of sheds regularly, too. Check flow- 
ering and crab apples, quinces and any apples in storage for 
signs of rotting — they may also be infected. Remember, 
any moth that escapes means a thousand more at the end of 
the season. 


Natural predators m 
Natural predators may control codling moth enough 
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for home consumption, as long as you make sure all fallen 
fruit is picked up or eaten by stock as soon as it falls. Use 
flowering plants (especially umbellifera, like flowering 
parsnips) and water to encourage natural predators. 

Many birds eat codling moth caterpillars, though the 
control they give is limited because the pests disappear so 
soon into the apple. Owls, swifts and other birds take a larger 
toll of the moths at night, as do spiders and ants. At least one 
species of earwig feeds mostly on codling moth larvae, 
usually when they are wandering looking for a place to 
hibernate. Ants also attack them at this time. 

A possibly greater source of control is the tiny 
parasitic Trichogramma wasp. These may destroy up to 30 
percent of autumn-laid eggs. Mirid bugs will also kill a 
number of larvae. 

Once the larvae are hibernating, up to 50 percent can 
be killed by the larvae ofa melyrid beetle, Carhurus elongata, 
or by various wasps including the chalcid wasp, 
Antrocephalus stokesi. There is also a range of infections 
that can kill codling moth at various stages. 


Control 

The following is a list of measures that will control 
some of your codling moth. Use a few of them to keep 
numbers under control — all of them combined with the 
‘hunt them out’ techniques listed above should eliminate all 
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your codling moth. Note: apples that are crowded together 
are more likely to be badly infested. Try thinning to make 
it easier for predators and for your own inspection. 


Caterpillars 

e Once caterpillars have finished feeding they travel down 
the branches and trunk looking for a place to pupate. You 
can trap them by scraping the loose bark from the trunk and 
main branches of the trees. Fix eithera corrugated cardboard 
band or a pile of old wool to the trunk, at least 10 cm wide 
and soaked in liquid derris or old sump oil. Inspect it every 
week and get rid of trapped pupae. The most important time 
for trapping is winter and spring but for effective control 
inspect the bands all year. 

e Grease-banding trunks and large branches may inhibit 
larvae looking for places to cocoon. Bands should be in 
place from the time of sighting the first moth to mid winter. 
e Runanimals under your trees and avoid sprays that may kill 
other predators. A wide range of birds feed on caterpillars, 
as do spiders, ants, many types of wasps, hoverflies and their 
larvae — the combined effect of these can be dramatic. 
Hens, sheep and other apple eaters like wallabies are also 
good under trees to clean up fallen apples (before the larvae 
can emerge) and will go a long way to controlling codling 
moth. 

One old apple grove here was riddled with codling 
moth 15 years ago. We took away the fences and let the 
geese and wallabies graze on the fallen apples. Last year we 
didn’t find any evidence of codling moth at all — but had 
very fat geese and wallabies. 


Moths 


e Lure pots will tell you if the moths are active. They are an 
ineffective method of control in themselves, as not all moths 
will find them, but they will give you an idea of when to spray 
and how bad the infestation is. 

e Spray as soon as you find your first moth and for two weeks 
after the last one has been dispatched. 


e Fill a glass jar with one part port to seven parts water or one 
part molasses to ten parts water. Top up with a little oil to 
deter mosquitoes and stop moths from escaping. Hang it in 
the trees about shoulder height and in the warmest part of the 
orchard where codling moth are likely to be active first. 
Renew the contents every week — or after every large rain 
storm — and inspect for drowned corpses every morning. 
Other moths may also be attracted to the bait. Codling moth 
are about 20 mm from wing to wing, greyish brown, witha 
circular, slightly dark, shiny area near each wing tip. 


Spraying 

Use a derris spray as soon as the first moth is sighted. 
This will kill the moths hiding in the foliage. Unfortunately 
itis unlikely to kill the caterpillars before they disappear into 
the apples. Don’t spray derris more than once a fortnight. 
Spray in crevices and under the leaves where they will be 
hiding — not on top. Use a light oil spray only if the 
temperature is under 24° C — it will destroy eggs but will 
also damage foliage in hot weather. Spray above and below 
the leaves every ten days. 

At the same time, spray Dipel directly onto the 
apples. This is bacillus thuringiensis — bacterial warfare on 
caterpillars. Continue this weekly until no more moths are 
trapped by your lures. It will have only a limited effect 
because the caterpillars disappear into the apples so soon — 
but will add to the general destruction and is less harmful 
than derris which will kill other inhabitants of the orchard. 

The plant-derived insecticide, ryania is commonly 
used in the Northern Hemisphere to control codling moth. It 
is reasonably species specific — though it will kill beetles 
and other caterpillars — but it does kill the caterpillars after 
they have burrowed into the apple. Unfortunately ryania is 
far less effective in hotter, harsher Australia. However, it is 
worth trying if you can get hold of it — but don’t expect a 
‘total’ kill. 


Prevention 
There are two companion plants that help to control 
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codling moth — nasturtiums, and parsnips that have gone to 
seed. Both rely on attracting predators that eat the moths and 
caterpillars. I don’t know of any trials of nasturtiums — just 
growing them without a control to compare isn’t much use 
for evaluating how effective they (or any companion plant) 
may be. 

Flowering parsnips under the trees and through or- 
chards have been tried in several places— including my own 
small plot of apples — and are extremely successful. Let the 
parsnips naturalise. They’re hard to grow at first — their 
seed only lasts a year at most and much commercial seed is 
no longer viable. But I’ve found that once the first crop sets 
seed and blows around the orchard, parsnips spring up all 
over the place. A few seasons of this and they should be 
flowering most of the year. Slash them occasionally as you 
would grass and let more flower heads spring up. 

You might also care to try non-specific insect repel- 
lents like lavender grown under the trees. Some growers 
have reported success. 


Pheromone lures 

These attract the male codling moth and can be very 
successful in commercial orchards, limiting damage to about 
a five percent infestation. I’m not sure how effective they 
would be in home orchards, but it is likely that next year a 
home pheromone kit will be on the market. At the very least, 
they should be of some assistance in reducing the numbers 
of apples that are infected. 

As a last resort, dwarf apples can be grown com- 
mercially under mothproof netting. Though this requires a 
lot of capital initially, it is cheaper in the long run than 
repeated spraying. Dwarf trees bear sooner and may be 
planted more closely (so yield per hectare may rise). 

I hope this helps. I know it sounds complicated, but 
if you adopt just a few of these measures you should find a 
major difference. For us the grazing under the trees and 
masses and masses of flowering parsnips, fennel and other 
stuff that attracts predators have proved control enough. 
(Jackie’s book Natural Control of Garden Pests describes 
how to deal with the pests you might find in your garden. 
Available from Earth Garden; see page 80 for details.) 


Slaters 
Dear Jackie, 

I have been one of your fans for some time and 
congratulate you on your many useful articles in Earth 
Garden. / have a large garden and orchard that is mostly 
organic. The soil here is basalt so we have hada programme 
of heavy mulching and composting to lighten the soil. We 
are above the frostline (Pambula gets really heavy frost), so 
the vegie garden produces all year round. 

My problem is a plague of slaters. We have always 
had a few but this year they are dozens in every spadeful of 
soil. They’ re eating newly planted cucumber by just chew- 
ing through the stem. 
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What can we use apart from some nasty spray? We 
have had showers but it is now drying off rapidly. 

Regards, 

Olwyn Broder, Pambula, New South Wales. 


Dear Olwyn, 

Slaters shelter during the day and feed on decaying 
organic matter, and sometimes plant shoots, during the 
night. 

Slaters like the dark and the damp, so, if the weather 
is drying off, the problem may not be as bad. Clear up piles 
of slow mulch or wood heaps in the garden and you’ Il greatly 
reduce their numbers. 

Splint cucumber seedlings with four toothpicks all 
around or mix white pepper into a little dripping or tree 
banding grease and apply it liberally to the stems. 

As a last resort, make up wet or dry baits from one 
part dried pyrethrum flowers or pyrethrum dust to two parts 
flour (or flour drenched in pyrethrum spray). Place them 
near wood heaps or rubbish piles (especially old compost 
heaps that are just piles of slowly decaying rubbish) and 
especially tan bark or other slowly decaying mulch where 
slaters hide during the day. 


Organic Gardening in Australia—the book 
Dear Jackie, 

Is your book Organic Gardening in Australia still 
available and if not could you suggest an alternative? 

Thank you for your inspiration, 

Yours faithfully, 

Victoria Bond, Shoal Bay, New South Wales. 


Dear Victoria, 

Organic Growing In Australia is out of print — thank 
goodness. I wrote it on request and what was included was 
severely censored by the publisher. It’s been superseded by 
The Wilderness Garden - Organic Gardening and Beyond, 
published by Aird Books late last year. It’s got everything 
that the first one had and I think a lot more. It is, I hope, an 
infinitely better book all round. Backyard Self-sufficiency 
mightalso be of use, but The Wilderness Garden is intended 
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as the general gardening guide. It’s available 
through Earth Garden (see page 80 for details) 
or all good bookshops. 

Hope you find it useful — it was 
certainly fun to research and write. 


Annual weeds 
Dear Jackie, 

I live on a 20 acre property in Queensland’ s 
south-east corner. We recently received a 
notice from our local council advising us that 
any annual ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiifolia) 
growing on the property had to be destroyed 
within ten days of receiving the notice. 

At first I attempted to pull up the plants by hand — 
this showed me just how big 20 acres are. I then decided to 
slash them close to the ground, but about 40 percent of the 
land is inaccessible to the tractor and the weeds just grew 
back after the next rain. 

In desperation and reluctantly, I turned to the evil 
spray 2,4,-D. It's all over for now, but do you know of an 
environmentally friendly method that I can use next year? 

Yours faithfully, 

T Lockman, Logan Reserve, Queensland. 


Dear T Lockman, 

Like any annual 
weed, you can control 
ragweed by slashing it — 
Pd use a whippersnipper 
— just before it flowers 
orsets seed. Notall plants 
will flower at the same 
time, so this means a lot 
of work. The seeds from 
previous years will keep 
germinating, unfortu- 
nately. 

Pd grow another 
groundcover to suppress 
them — either a more 
appropriate grass (see 
your local Department of 
Agriculture), or any 
smothering crop such as 
sweet potato vines, 
pumpkin, choko, banana, 
or passionfruit. As along 
term control, plant trees 
thickly. 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints presents bush skills and farm tips each 
issue. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have any 
hints up your sleeve that you’ve inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, 
Jillaroo Farm Hints, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Mobile water pump 

To make a petrol-driven water pump more mobile, 
mount it on an old wheelbarrow frame salvaged from your 
local tip. Ifa flood looks ominous or you need to pump water 
from another source, it’s simply a matter of disconnecting 
the inlet and outlet pipes and wheeling it away. 


Tool rack 

Youcan make aneat tool rack for the shed from astrip 
of corrugated iron nailed to the wall. It will hold smaller 
tools such as pliers and screwdrivers. 


Bailer twine scrubber 

Recycle the tangled bits of synthetic bailer twine 
you’ve had lying about the place to make a scrubber for 
troughs, buckets or feed dishes. Scrunch them up into a fist- 
sized ball and tightly secure it with another length tied 
around it several times. For a neater job, knit or crochet a 
square. 


Puncture repair 

If you have a small puncture in your petrol tank, try 
rubbing a piece of soap into the hole. This seems to harden 
when in contact with petrol and will keep a good seal for 
weeks. 


Drain stopper 

To unscrew a tap from a tank which doesn’t have a 
stop valve, you don’t need to drain the water. Filla small bag 
with sand and lower it down on a stick inside the tank to the 


tap fitting. A thick cloth 
could also be used if the 
hole is no more than 3/4 
inch (19 mm). The water will force it into the outlet when 
you unscrew the tap. Be sure to tie the bag or cloth securely 
to the stick for retrieving once you’ ve finished the job. 


Hints from our readers... 


Fuel funnel 
You can make a fuel funnel from a one litre plastic oil 
container by cutting the lower part of the bottle off. Use the 
bottom to push back into the funnel to keep it clean. Keep 
the screw lid for the same purpose. This stays relatively free 
from grit even when thrown around with tools and gear. The 
bottom can also double as a container for cleaning bits such 
as air filters. 
—Bob Mcllroy, Cabbanandra, Vic. 


“ae 


Thanks Bob. C’mon you lot... don’t be shy! Now you have 
some long winter evenings to fill, why not write down your 
handy hinis .::id send them in to share with us? 
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Recycle for shelter 


In this issue Peter looks at how we can ease the demand on the Earth’s resources for 
our building needs by using recycled materials — just as he and his partner Irene did 
when they built their own wonderful home, ‘Cuddles Cottage’(shown above). 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


HE use of recycled materials is more prominent 

these days than it was, say, 20 years ago, but still 

there is tremendous waste in our society. This 
increases the burden on our finite resources, as well as 
increasing the expanse of unsightly community tips. 

Housing these days has become less affordable for 
the ‘ordinary’ person. One of the many factors that dictates 
this problem is market pressure, which tries to convince us 
that we need bigger homes than our grandparents did. 

The cost of labour now exceeds that of materials — 
but materials aren’t getting any cheaper. It is my belief that 
homes are becoming too big for the good of society and of 
the world. Large homes consume proportionately more 


*architect and builder 
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materials, not only in their make up, but also in the produc- 
tion of those materials, adding more pressure on the Earth’s 
resources. Large homes cover large tracts of land that could 
otherwise be de- yg ac re 
voted to trees or 
gardens. Consider 
commodious 
home design on a 
community scale. 
Suburban sprawl 
causes massive 
problems in serv- 
ice infrastructure 
— sewerage, wa- 
ter reticulation, 
transport—andall 
add to the blight 
on Nature. Soci- 


Peter and Irene at their back door. 


ety’s attitude to housing 
must change, if it is to 
save itself. There has 
been some improvement 
in the building industry, 
with regards to insulation 
ofhomes. This has saved 
alot of energy that would 
otherwise have been 
wasted on controlling 
heating and cooling, but 
of course large houses 
consume more of these 
insulation materials to 
control that energy flow. 

Anyone consid- 
ering buying a newly 
built home should check 
out all design options. 
As devoted readers of 
Earth Garden, you want not only value for your money, but 
also a home that is energy efficient and least demanding of 
our Earth’s precious resources. So, where can the savings be 
made in home building? 

The biggest savings can be made through the style of 
home you choose. I have already described in EGs 78 and 
79 the significant savings that can be made through a loft- 
style design, which, in many ways, can be the cheapest form 
of building. The second biggest sav- 
ing in obtaining a home, is, of course, 
to build it yourself. Trade labour can 
represent 60 percent of the cost of a 
house, so your own sweat can repre- 
sent a saving of thousands of dollars. 
The average cost of a house in the 
eastern States is about $100,000, so 
it’s not hard to see the sort of saving 
I’m talking about. 

But what can you do to limit 
material costs? 

Your choice of materials will 
relate directly to the money you will 
need to spend if you buy new materi- 
als. As an owner builder you can 
choose earth as your building me- 
dium, which will be an immediate 
cost saving, providing you make your 
own mudbricks or pisé walls. 


Character and charm 
Building your home from re- 
cycled materials is another option, 
that not only can save heaps of money, 
but puts to good use materials that 
would otherwise be wasted. Using 


Looking across the lounge to the kitchen in 'Cuddles Cottage’: 
recycled brick chimney, floor structure and flooring, windows 
and doors and dado lining boards. 


The timbers of the ceiling of the main 
bedroom are old flooring boards. 


secondhand materials 
also reduces demand on 
the resources used for 
new material. Building 
with recycled materials 
can also be a very crea- 
tive and exciting way to 
make your shelter. There 
can be great pleasure in 
using materials that al- 
ready have ‘character’ 
and special ‘charm’, 
that’s not present in new 
stuff. 

My wife Irene 
and myself built our 
homealmostcompletely 
out ofrecycled materials. 
The result is a home that 
has attracted a great deal 
of attention from newspapers and magazines, including it 
being featured on the front cover of one — all this for an 
outlay of only $11,000. 

However, to build from recycled materials isn’t nec- 
essarily easy, and it can cost you toil and patiéhce. 

There are certain building regulations that relate to 
the use of recycled materials in housing. Some councils may 
not be too keen on the idea of preloved building materials in 
newly developed subdivisions. 
Planning regulations can be restric- 
tive in this sense, which is a pity, 
because it often only expresses the 
council’s — short-sightedness. 
Secondhand building materials do 
not have to look nasty or cheap — in 
fact, some of these preloved materi- 
als can cost a lot more than their new 
counterparts. No general building 
materials, new or old, look nasty — 
it is only the manner in which they 
are put together (you know, with 
=o 2 such boring monotony that causes 
- abominations to the eye — they’re 
called suburbs). 

Recycled materials can be used 
structurally, although there is some 
degree of downgrading of their ca- 
pability for ‘safety’ reasons. For 
instance, all timber varieties have a 
designated structural grade, such as 
F5, F8, F11. The higher the grade, 
the greater the capability of the spe- 
cies in building. If, say, you choose 
messmate for wall studs, the species 
grade is F11, but secondhand tim- 
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ber must be downgraded by two ‘F’ ratings. This grade 
would make it unacceptable (according to regulations) to use 
for studs (even though that was what it was used for origi- 
nally). In other words, you must use larger recycled timber 
to do the same job as newly milled timber of the same 
variety. 

‘Old world’ items like stained glass windows or 
panel doors can also be used very tastefully. And these sorts 
of bits and pieces: are not only being used to decorate 
‘alternative’ homes built from stone or earth, but are also 
adorning comfortably the more conservative, modern styles 
of home design. 


‘Cuddles Cottage' 

For our home ‘Cuddles Cottage’, Irene and I scoured 
the countryside looking for materials. We salvaged stuff 
from old, derelict farmhouses and, in one case, a barn built 
by one of the first gold-tunnel miners in Daylesford in the 
mid 1800s. 

We pulled down chimneys, ripped off weather boards, 
collected roofing iron and stacked up heaps of timber framing, 
flooring and lining boards. 

We even scored about 30 old lattice windows, some 
of which had to be cannibalised to repair the others, but we 
ended up with 20 good ones, still with the original glass 
panes which are over 100 years old. Some of the panes have 
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signatures scratched into the glass by the former mischie- 
vous occupant. The house stumps were old trees from the 
bush, the base stonework was collected from old mining 
sitesin the area. The floor, roof and wall structure incorporates 
free collected timbers. 

The central chimney, which heats the ‘wrap-around’ 
rooms, is made from bricks we collected for nothing. The 
lower flooring was also a gift, from a home that also was built 
from secondhand materials. The roofing iron, the hardwood 
and oregon cladding and the baltic pine lining boards were 
all free, except for the cost in effort to collect them. 


Problem 

One problem with using recycled timber for framing 
is that all pieces must be pre-drilled before nailing, otherwise 
the timber splits. Our timbers had a million and one nails in 
them, left from the laths that housed the plaster walls 
featured in the old cottages. 

We used wool (given to us) for insulation. Our stair 
timbers came from the wreckers as did our plumbing fittings 
and claw-legged, cast-iron bath. The panel doors were 
acquired either free or for a token charge (requested by the 
property holders). 

Basically, our cottage cost us very little to erect. 
Most of the money was spent on fitting out cupboards, some 
of the walls, the ceiling and things like paint, carpets and 
general fittings and appliances (many secondhand). 

We love our home. It nestles into the landscape, as 
if it had been there for over 100 years. All the materials that 
can be seen from the outside are about 100 years old anyway 
and so harmonise well. 


A story to tell 

So, we can we limit our seemingly endless consum- 
erism by recycling and save a lot of money in the process, but 
there are other less tangible gains. 

I gained enormous pleasure from seeing what we'd 
created from materials that all have a former story to tell. 
Building with recycled materials can bring out your crea- 
tiveness — particle board and sheet plaster tend only to make 
home environments very sterile. 

The materials you need can take time to collect, but 
this can be a lot of fun and exciting (just like a treasure hunt). 
And it’s true — one person’s trash is another person’s 
treasure. 

But the main point is that by reusing and recycling we 
are giving the Eartha break. Let’s try to use more of what’s 
already there instead of succumbing to the seemingly 
overriding need to consume. 

Society has to rationalise the whole subject of the 
style and size of houses. Remember, anything more than 
your true minimum need is a luxury, which ultimately the 
Earth pays for. 


See you in the next issue of Earth Garden. 


AusStralia burning 


Are control burns the answer 
to our fire problems? 


To see if it at least helped to speed up the natural regeneration on his 
property, Andrew Toth decided to give fire a go through control 
burning. Here are his findings. 


by Andrew Toth 
Watagan, New South Wales. 


N THE summer of 1988 I decided to test the effective- 
ness of fire as a land management tool, by using a 
control burn. 

My interest then was the regeneration of an old cattle- 
grazing property in the Hunter Valley. I had removed the 
cattle, but natural regeneration — even without cattle — was 
aslow process. Large-scale tree planting, on the other hand, 


was an expensive process. It was time to see if fire could 
help. 

In theory, fire speeds up regeneration by cracking 
open the wattle seed pods lying dormant in the ground. 
Masses of fast growing wattles then sprout in the rich ash left 
behind by the fire, and provide shelter for the slower growing 
eucalypts and rainforest species that follow. 

I obtained a permit from the local bush fire brigade 
and notified neighbours of my intention to burn. I’d slashed 
a one and a half to three metre firebreak around the area to 
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be burned, so next came the weather report: no 
‘very high fire danger’ warning or ‘total fire ban’ — 
it was okay to go ahead. 

The temperature was expected to hit 31° C, 
so I waited until mid afternoon before starting the 
burn — by that time the sun had lost much of its 
heat. As a further precaution I burned downhill — 
fire travels more slowly that way. 

The ‘control burn’ went well. It was prob- 
ably as strong a burn as I could have expected from 
a fire that had to be controlled — but was it worth 
the trouble? 

A few wattles did shoot up, but were quickly 
eaten by rabbits, wallabies or wombats. It was also 
a failure in reducing ground litter; in less than a 
month the weeds returned, denser than before. 

It must be stressed that the effects of fire will 
vary from one locality to the next, but the results in 
my case were totally disappointing. Clearly, it was 
time I re-evaluated the time-honoured tradition of burning 
Australia. 


Fire authorities’ concern 

I read, one springtime, that fire authorities were 
concerned about the approaching bushfire season. Hot, dry 
conditions and the complacency of many people — for some 
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Before a control burn. 


Ash Wednesday was just another news item — added up to 
a recipe for disaster. 

The danger was heightened by the presence of many 
New Settlers, who, as well as lacking experience, had some 
sort of romantic or idealistic view of Nature, forgetting that 
a beautiful forest can become a raging inferno. Result: they 
were control burning less frequently, or not at all, and 
allowing ground litter to accumulate. Also, they were often 
opting for seclusion and choosing impractical building sites, 
such as the tops of ridges or dense eucalypt forests. It was 
not surprising that fire authorities were concerned. 


Fire can benefit or damage 

The fire problem is real enough, but what is the 
solution? Landowners are urged to control bum their 
properties, but are control burns the answer? 

Control burns are also advised because of that popular 
myth that Australian forests need fire. But do they? 

Let’s look at the myth first. 

As with any generalisation, there is some truth in the 
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Immediately after the control burn. 


About a month after the control burn the bracken is back 


thicker than before. (The burnt patch in the foreground and the 
burning pile farther back are efforts on Andrew's part to induce 
regeneration. Very hot fires like these are much more effective 


The costs 

One of the ‘costs’ is the forest canopy. Rain- 
forest species, with their luxuriant foliage, are not 
fire-tolerant. With frequent fires they die out, 
leaving an open forest dominated by eucalypts and 
wattles. 

Also, fire can contribute to erosion. Erosion 
rates on impermeable soils tend to increase after 
burning. 

Species’ balance is disturbed too. In parts of 
Western Australia, for example, non-leguminous 
species have replaced important nitrogen-fixing 
legumes after low intensity burns. 

Fire can also disturb the balance of nutrients. 
Calcium, for instance, is not very volatile and 
remains while other elements are vaporised. 

Timing is another problem. Theoretically we 
should control burn once every three to six years, 
which is about the time it takes for forest litter to 
accumulate to a dangerous level. However, vapor- 
ised elements take much longer to replace them- 
selves. For example, phosphorous replacement 
can take 20 years, and nitrogen ten to 12 years. (See 
Ecos 42.) a 

So, if we burn every three to six years, we 
deplete the soil; if we don’t, we have a fire problem. 
Is this an example of an environmental Catch 22? 

It seems that the simple assertion that our 
forests need fires is both inadequate and mislead- 
ing. If we are to use fire to benefit rather than hurt 
the land, we must take all factors into account: the 
frequency of fires, their intensity, the time of year, 
the location and the type of vegetation. 


Fire as a control 

The theory that small, manageable fires will 
prevent big ones, or at least lessen their impact, is 
correct — up to a point. Using fire creates the need 
for more fire because many highly flammable 
grasses and weeds flourish after a burn, yet trees are 
damaged or destroyed. This gives the grasses and 
weeds an advantage. 

Furthermore, control burns (so named, de- 


than cool control burns at getting dormant wattles to germinate.) spite their notorious habit of getting out of control) 


belief that our forests need fire to regenerate. In fact, some 
of the richest diversity of vegetation occurs on land that has 
been fired regularly and frequently — but, at a price! 

In other localities, however, fire can have the oppo- 
site effect and suppress diversity to produce a monotonous, 
even-aged forest consisting of a few fire-resistant species. 
But, even if the effect of fire is favourable, what is the cost? 
And how long can land continue to respond to such drastic 
stimulation? 


will only work if they are carried out on a system- 
atic basis, statewide. Itis not enough thata few farmers keep 
their land as clean as a suburban lawn. All land managers — 
farmers, New Settlers, the Forestry Commission, the Na- 
tional Parks and Wildlife Service and the Aboriginal people 
— should co-ordinate their fire control activities. But that is 
unlikely to happen, because land requirements vary from 
one property to the next. Cattle graziers, for example, have 
little use for dense forests, while the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service tries to preserve such ecosystems. The 
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Forestry Commission 
falls somewhere in be- 
tween: it needs forests, 
but its fire regime fa- 
vours some species of 
trees at the expense of 
others. 

So, the diversity 
of land requirements 
leads to a diversity of fire strategies, with little, if any, co- 
operation between landowners. Under these circumstances 
itis hardly surprising that control burns have little effect. As 
proof, we need only look back to the frequent and severe 
wildfires of the summer of 1990-91. 


No facts or statistics? 

I can’t help wondering, what the rationale is behind 
control burns? Are there any facts or statistics supporting 
their efficacy? Itseems not. The variables are many and our 
knowledge “. . . is inadequate to define with certainty the 
number of years for which prescribed burning will effec- 
tively reduce fire hazards.” (Ecos 42). 

Control burns are seat-of-the-pants operations ra- 
tionalised by such generalisations as: “The Australian bush 
needs fires.” and, “Aborigines have used fire for thousands 
of years”. Well, maybe. But that was then and this is now. 
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For temperate climates on 60 acre permaculture demonstra- 
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Tutors: Vries and Hugh Gravestein. 
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Burning combined with the occasional wildfire changed the 
landscape greatly . . . (It) enabled shrubs to get established, 
with the result that slowly the shrubs took over. The graziers 
then had to burn more often to keep the shrubs in check. But 
more frequent burning favoured these shrubs, so the graziers 
became caught in a vicious circle. (Ecos 11) 


“Scientists believe now 
that further detailed 
studies are needed be- 
fore they can predict 
more accurately the long 
term effects of pre- 
scribed burning.” (Ecos 
42). Simply, we do not 
know. 

When it comes to fire there are too many questions 
and no easy answers. There are strong reasons for and 
against the use of fire as a land management tool, but control 
burns, as we know them, may soon be a thing of the past. 
They originated in an era when land clearing was desirable 
and acceptable, and the Greenhouse Effect unheard of. 
However, attitudes are changing. Cleared land, burned 
understoreys and forests with only one shade of green are no 
longer appealing. The ‘managed look’ is out. 

One landowner pointed to the hills on his property 
and noted how ‘clean’ they were. 

“Yes,” I replied, “deserts are clean, too.” 

But I shouldn’t have been so blasé. Fire is a fact of 
life and Ash Wednesday can happen again — but are control 
burns the answer? 

I know they may be necessary sometimes, but I 
believe that the real danger lies in the blind faith that control 
burns will avert disaster. 


Considerations for living with fire 

The following are a few points to consider for those 
living in potential fire areas. 
1. Unless you wish to run cattle, or grow crops commer- 
cially, you should avoid buying land that has been cleared. 
The natural checks and balances on such land have been 
destroyed and the vigorous growth of fire-prone weeds and 
grasses (not to mention erosion and noxious weeds) is a 
constant problem. 
2. As a personal safety measure, if you build in bushfire 
areas you can construct an underground cellar as a retreat in 
times of wildfires. This offers safety but also allows you to 
Stay and try to save your home, as many burn down after the 
fire front has passed. 
3. The design of buildings in the bush needs revision. It 
makes little sense to build an expensive home in a fire area. 
Such homes require an endless array of firefighting equip- 
ment and modifications. Not only do such measures in- 
crease the cost of the home, but their effectiveness against a 
raging fire is doubtful. I subscribe to the idea that when in 
the bush we should live simply, eat simply and build simply. 
A simple, serviceable shack can be built in a month or two 
at a fraction of the cost of a modern home. Should it burn 
down, another shack can be erected quickly in its place. 
4. Without control burning, or running cattle, fire-prone 
weeds may overrun a property. But, according to Ecos 42, 
fire risk does not continue to increase with time, but reaches 


a constant level at which litter decomposition equals litter 
input.' 

After this equilibrium has been established, fire risk 
may eventually decrease. For example, Ecos 11 cites how 
the fiercely flammable bossia bush, given time, will die and 
be replaced by grasses and herbs that are less flammable. 

I have noticed on my own property that rainforest 
seedlings (lilly pillies in particular) are thriving under black- 


berry bushes; eventually they will shade out these flamma- 
ble brambles. 

Nature, if given a chance, knows how to turn any 
situation to advantage. 


Further reading 
1. Ecos, Number 42, Summer 1984-85 CSIRO, Canberra. 
2. Ecos, Number 11, February 1977, CSIRO, Canberra. 


Fuel reduction burning 
Does the bush really need it? 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


on ‘control burning’ in EG 83. Ialso feel strongly about 
the overuse of fire in the bush, and for years have 
gathered information on its effects. While research in its 
favour is scant, there is much evidence to condemn this long 
held practice. 
A Victorian State Government report in September 
1990 considers fuel reduction burning (FRB) ineffective 
unless carried out over 60 to 80 percent of the forest, every 
one anda half to three years.' Italso cites a fire control expert 
quoted as saying: “There is no published information to 
suggest that any significant benefit in terms of wildfire 
control under difficult conditions occurs from prescribed 
burns more than three years old”. 


I WAS pleased to see Jackie French’s reply to the query 


Reduces diversity 

As Jackie points out, such fire frequencies promote 
growth of certain species, such as bracken, at the expense of 
others. It also changes habitat and reduces species diversity. 
The plants which adapt to areas after frequent fires are often 
more flammable than the lusher fire sensitive vegetation 
which can help retard a fire. So, burning maintains a fire 
prone and therefore flammable ecosystem. 

Another report on fuel reduction burning by Charles 
Meredith shows that humans caused 62 percent of fires in 
Victoria, the majority being from burning off and FRB? 

One ‘fire fallacy’ is that fuel loads increase over time. 
In fact, after a fire, fuel loads peak and level out in three to 
six years. After this time, forest floor debris decomposes to 
humus enabling the soil and plants to hold moisture and 
encourages lusher plant species to recolonise. Some plants 
such as banksia can be totally eliminated if subjected to 
regular burns. 


Another fallacy is that FRB merely imitates the 
natural regime. There is almost a total lack of knowledge 
about what constituted natural (pre-European) fire frequen- 
cies, such as in which season or conditions, which forest 
types or how often. 

There have been very few studies on tht impact to 
native wildlife whose habitat is subject to regular burning. 
The effects on reptiles and amphibians can only be assumed. 
Studies on insects found that there was an immediate reduc- 
tion in ground and soil invertebrates after a fire. Birds 
dependant on the understorey were affected and smaller, 
ground dwelling animals can be eliminated from an area 
which is regularly burnt. 


Erosion potential 

Loss of or changes to soil nutrients is another conse- 
quence. Erosion potential can be increased because of the 
harder soil surface and increased run-off. 

To round off, Il just add a short ‘fire story’. At the 
time of the 1983 fires, I was living in a rough timber shack 
in the bush north of Cann River (Far East Gippsland). The 
only precaution I took was to rake all the twigs and leaves 
three metres clear from around the shack. The fire burned 
through, whooped up by the famous dust storm that engulfed 
Melbourne that same summer. Early the next morning I 
returned to a surrealist scene of a blackened forest skeleton 
— and to my hut, which was still standing! 

When dealing with natural systems, I’d prefer to rein 
in my own perceived fears or wants and let the forest find its 
balance, unfettered by human meddling. 


References 

1. Fire Behaviour and Fuel Reduction Burning. Research 
Report No 28, Sept 1990. 

2. Fire in the Victorian Environment—A Discussion Paper, 
by Charles Meredith, CCV, Melbourne, 1988. 
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Co-operation not 


4 


competition 


For many reasons, now is a good time for us to supply our own basic 
needs like catching, storing and using rainwater, growing our food and 
learning how to make our homes and lives more energy efficient. 
Permaculture teaches co-operation, not competition. In the future, we 
will have to learn to co-operate even more. Here, lan Lillington looks 
at some of the techniques we can use to develop a 
sustainable economy. 


by lan Lillington 


Hepburn, Victoria. 


alone will bring the end of the recession. In my 16 years 

of adult life, I have lived through four recessions. Each 
was longer than the last — each boom in between was 
shorter. 

We are using up more of the world’s basic resources 
to live a high-consuming lifestyle. There are big costs in this 
way of life. For example, capital spent drilling for oil isn’t 
available to improve our local communities. And then 
there’s the deferred cost — we don’t yet pay for the pollution 
we cause. Resources get more expensive as they get more 
remote (deeper oil wells, more remote rainforest), and our 
exploitation-based economy is near tocollapse. So while we 
might be years away from running out of oil or logs, each 
barrel or tree gets relatively more expensive. 

Yet as I write, my house is full to overflowing with 
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apples, pears, quinces and tomatoes, all gathered from the 
garden or the local gullies and road reserves. Many of these 
crops took no work except to pick. While our economic 
system is collapsing, Nature’s abundance can’t be stopped. 
How can we make the leap from reliance on, say, oil to a 
reliance on natural, sustainable systems? 


Intensive Permaculture Design Courses 

In February, at the height of acool summer, Hepburn 
hosted Victoria’s Central Highland’s first 72-hour 
Permaculture Design Course. The 18 people who attended 
became part of our community for an intensive two weeks. 

We visited Hepburn Permaculture Gardens (the 
Holmgren-Dennett living permaculture demonstration), local 
Rod May’s organic farm, and our local gully revegetation 
project. Many hours were also spent in the classroom 
discussing a sustainable future, while eating locally grown 
food. 

Thecourse wasrepeated in March at Commonground, 
a community near Seymour in Victoria, and it was during 
these two weeks, away from ‘normal life’, that we began to 
develop a picture of what a sustainable life might look like. 

It was a time for people to consider their current 
lifestyle and what changes they could make. Ata time of 
retrenchment and recession, we considered what positive 
opportunities there were. 

Vic Calthorpe’s article ‘One of these days...’ and the 
“No job doesn’t mean no life’ letter and Bob Rich’s reply 
(both in EG 83) were very timely. If only five percent of our 
workforce is needed to supply essential goods and services, 
what a great opportunity that presents for the rest of us! 

On our course, we dreamed up an ideal community, 
and calculated that one of the 18 students could grow most 
of the food, using extra help at times of planting, harvesting 


and processing. Sowhat . 
would the rest of us do? : 
There would still be a | 
need for traditional 
trades and domestic 
skills. There was also 
the need for people who 
made the community 
tick — both socially and 
economically. 

I began to de- 
scribe how I see my role 
in our local community 
in ‘The Permaculture 
Plot’ in EG 83. Local, 
ethical business needs 
many of the skills that 
are found in the com- 
mercial world. If there 
are excesses of some foods, someone has to make this 
known, arrange the exchanges (say, swap apples for toma- 
toes), and make sure that both parties feel they are getting a 
good deal. This autumn, I have taken an interest in who has 
excess food in their garden, who needs it, and what it’s 
worth. I also find out who has spare jam jars or fruit driers 
and who has time to do the preserving. 


If you live in a ‘traditional’ community, you will 
probably be thinking: “We do this anyway”. But I find more 
and more people, especially in cities, need their hand held 
whilc they ‘rediscover’ community life, while they remem- 
ber to pick the juicy apples on their tree, and while they 
realise it’s alright to use bath water to irrigate the garden! 


LETS 


Just when my business life was getting complicated 
by negotiating trades in zucchini and carrots, along came 
LETS — Local Exchange Trading Systems (as described in 
EG 82). I’m part of a group that’s starting LETS in this 
area— it’s the ideal system to get beyond straight swaps. 

Our system is called Springs Area LETS (SPALETS) 


David Holmgren showing course participants around his 
permaculture garden. 


and we trade in a local 
currency called Spas. 
You have to join the club 
because only members 
can trade. For example: 
I want my lawn mower 
fixed. My neighbour can 
fix it, but she doesn’t 
want my excess 
zucchini. I sell my 
zucchini for Spas to the 
local café, and pay my 
neighbour for fixing the 
mower. It’s just like 
money! 

LETS was de- 
veloped separately to 
permaculture, but is 
taught on permaculture 
courses, as it is an ideal way to run a local, ethical business 
community. Remember that LETS are not intended to 
replace gifts, or straight swaps between two people. For 
more information about LETS in your region contact Penny 
Stockley, Editor of OZLETS (the national quarterly news- 
letter) at PO Box 1640, Armidale, New South Wales, 2350. 


Ethical investment 

There are circumstances, of course, where we have to 
deal in real money. So, if you’re good with money, learn 
how to make it work ethically; if you’re scared of it, start to 
take notice — it’s not so bad after all. There are ways of 
getting money without paying huge interest to banks — or 
robbing them! 

Revolving loans. A group of people contribute to a 
single account. Each of the contributors has the chance to 
borrow most of the total for a set period, according to the 
rules on which the group agree. 

Pre-selling. If you’re setting up a business that will 
produce something, such as food, café meals, or fine furni- 
ture, you can sell vouchers in advance. They can be 
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redeemed within the 
first six months of your 
business opening. 
Some people won’t 
claim their entitlement, 
and therefore make a 
donation to your busi- 
ness. Those who do 
give you a guaranteed 
start. If you find you 
can’t pre-sell, then your 
business probably won’t work anyway. 

Lend to a friend. If you happen to have a healthy 
sum to invest, you can lend it to an ‘ethical’ investment 
company. They will reinvest it, but 
you don’t always know where. If you 
want to make a really useful invest- 
ment, lend it to a friend or relation; 
you will have more say in what hap- 
pens with your money. You can 
choose to lend only on a Green activ- 
ity such as insulating their home, 
buying low energy light bulbs oreven 
employing a permaculture consult- 
ant. 

This is less risky than lending 
to help start a small business, because 
it will save the borrower money, 
which will help them pay you back. 
If you want to take a risk, invest ina 
small business, but make sure it is a 
net energy producer—like local food 
or furniture. Many new businesses 
use up huge amounts of fossil fuels as 
they take short cuts to keep the busi- 
ness afloat. 

Each of these systems can be 
abused, but in practice they generally 
are not. This is because they are 
small scale and everybody involved 
knows everyone else. They do re- 
quire an act of faith, but that is just 
how the conventional economy works 
— if we all went to the bank on the 
same day and asked for our money, it 
wouldn’t be there. So why not put 
your faith in a local system rather 
than the big banks? 

For more details on ethical 
investment, see the articles starting 
on page 60. 


Make a personal stocktake 
A universal theme is that la- 
bour is more sustainable than capital, 
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yet labouring is generally undervalued. For many, in rich or 
poor countries, jobs like growing or catching food, provid- 
ing fuel wood or managing forests are less fashionable. It 
seems that many people would rather work in a job they 
don’t really like to pay for the necessities of life. How do we 
bring back status and job satisfaction and still provide our 
food, water and shelter? Through the experience of growing 
a few items of food, picking wild fruit or keeping a few 
chooks, more of us are valuing these basic jobs. 

What opportunities do you have? A good starting 
point is to look at your own skills and resources. If you are 
unemployed, you have time — the thing that employed 
people feel most lacking. How can you make use of it? 

One option is to use some of Nature’s surpluses. I’ ve 
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In conjunction with 
NSW Agriculture 


Mudgee Showground 
Ph. (063) 72 3899; Fax: (063) 72 3380 


already mentioned our autumn 
surplus of fruit — learn what 
is in surplus during the year in 
your region. For example, 
during winter it could be rab- 
bits or other introduced pests. 
There are markets for many 
such products, in cities and in 
rural communities. And often 
there are grants to help set up 
small businesses, or, more 
important than money, there 
are training courses to help 
you into business. 
Anotheris to learn more. 
§ You can exchange your la- 
bour for knowledge, as hap- 
pens through the WWOOF organisation (see page 33). 
There is an increasing number of training courses which are 
cheap, or free, for low-waged people, that can teach horticul- 
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ture, forestry, joinery and so on. Even if the training is 
conventional, you can always ask some awkward questions, 
and perhaps teach your teacher a thing or two! 


Next steps 

There’s auseful section on the permaculture economy 
in a book published recently called The Permaculture Way, 
by Graham Bell. Published in the UK by Thorsons, it’s now 
available in Australia. Enquire at your library or bookshop. 

Permaculture weekend and residential courses con- 
tinue through the winter, but mostly in warmer areas! We 
may repeat the Hepburn and Seymour residential courses in 
early 1994 (details will appear in Earth Garden). Check 
Unclassifieds in this issue for details of courses planned in 
various parts of Australia. 

Permaculture International Journal, a quarterly 
magazine, can supply details of your local or State contact 
and the frequent permaculture courses that are available. 
Contact PIJ at PO Box 7184, Lismore Heights, New South 
Wales, 2480. Telephone (066) 220020. 


THE conceptof permaculture was 
developed by Bill Mollison and 
David Holmgren in the mid 70s in 
Tasmania, and it’s now 15 years 
since the publication of their book 
Permaculture One. 

Earth Garden’s permaculture 
columnist, Ian Lillington, com- 
a piled the following summary of a 
talk given by Bill Mollison at a gathering of over 600 people 
in Melbourne earlier this year that was organised to aid the 
development of permaculture in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Bill said, 

“Permaculture is based on three ethics: 1. Care of the 
Earth; 2. Care of people; 3. Returning surpluses to promote 
ethics 1 and 2. 

The permaculture movement doesn’t take aid and we 
are not missionaries. We only go to teach in places where we 
are asked. 

Governments need to step aside from the global self- 
help system that permaculture offers. This self-reliance is 
scen as seditious, because it says governments are not 
necessary. 

In Holland, local committees make decisions on 
local issues. The government gives funds to these commit- 
tees. It reduces the need for self-serving bureaucracies. 

The experience of recent years has been that when 
governments set up a department, they end up with the 
opposite result. Forestry departments destroy forests. Big 
aid agencies (the World Bank, for example) set up by 
governments to alleviate poverty, actually increase it. Al- 
most three quarters of employment in the Northern Territory 


Bill Mollison — global gardener 


depends on ‘the Aboriginal problem’. Itis in the¢e workers’ 
interest not to solve the problem. Where government inter- 
vention is necessary, it should be made temporary, say for 
ten years. 

Since I took the first permaculture classes in 1978, 
the numbers of teachers and courses has run out of control. 
Great! This is an exponential response to an exponential 
problem and is based on giving away knowledge and power 
— the opposite of political systems. By the late 1980s 
permaculture was being taught in 138 languages. Teaching 
in their language allows culture to assimilate the ethics and 
principles in their own way. 

Permaculture teachers and activists meet every two 
years, alternating between rich or poor countries (Nepal in 
1991, Scandinavia in 1993), There is a remarkable under- 
standing between tribal people and westerners at these 
meetings, based on common values. 

Permaculture is at the coal face, making sustainable 
systems work. They can be community finance projects, 
helping disadvantaged people, energy efficient buildings, or 
food-producing gardens. 

Next week in Sydney, I will be talking at the first of 
aseries of corporate seminars. We will define what we must 
invest in — true wealth creation, not destruction of the 
common wealth. Cutting down forests is an idiotic destruc- 
tion of the basics of human life. There is no audit of the true 
costs. By the mid 1980s there were already $8 billion 
invested in ‘ethical’ funds, but managers of those funds 
failed to invest in truly ethical projects. 

We have the scope, including the money, to set up 
good forests, gardens, homes and societies. Let’s continue 
to do it.” 
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We can care for our planet by taking care of how we use our 
money. There are an increasing number of companies, large 
and small, that operate ethically and environmentally and that 
are worthy of an investment dollar. Here is a comprehensive 
look at ‘Ethical Investment? by three financial advisers. 


“I support ethical investment 
... In principle” 


by Trevor Lee 
Canberra, ACT. 


ECENTLY, I was discussing investment options 
R with the treasurer of a large pro-environment as- 
sociation. As a member, I suggested they could 
invest their considerable financial assets ethically to stay in 
tune with theiraims and objectives. He knew the concept but 
his polite response, “I support ethical investment . . . in 
principle”, told me he wasn’t interested. 
However, it set me thinking. ‘Ethical investment’ 
(see panel opposite) — the name immediately claims high 
moral ground. So much so, that it’s hard to imagine anyone 
expressing opposition to it. . . in principle. But what about 
the practice? That’s where its popularity seems to wane. For 
most people, like this treasurer, a barrier seems to appear 
somewhere between the idea and the action. Feeling 
somewhat like Professor Julius Sumner-Miller, I wondered, 
“Why is this so?” 


Idealism 

There are a few minor reasons, like the fact that an 
ethical investment is an act of idealism; idealism is strongest 
in youth, while investment is much more connected with 
middle age. Also, in Australia now, there is no crystallising 
issue Or crisis to motivate investers to act conscientiously to 
the degree that, say, the Vietnam War and the tyranny in 
South Africa motivated American investers, forexample. (It 
is not so much that these issues were less important to 
Australians — more that corporate Australia was much less 
involved in the manufacturing and trade that underpinned 
them and so appeared more like ‘innocent bystanders’ .) 

Another factor is that the people who are cerebral 
enough toconsider investing ethically will also be suspicious 
of financial institutions in general and, therefore, hesitant 
about putting their faith in any new establishments. 

But I think the main reason is that it is expected that 
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the returns from investing for ‘planet care’ will not be 
financially rewarding. 

‘Planet care’ is of course part of Earth Garden’s 
motto and an ethical concern shared by its readers. We 
embrace it in many ways in our daily lives. We would never 
engage in native forest woodchipping, for example, and 
would therefore avoid investment in, say, Boral Ltd or 
Amcor Ltd, even if we were to take up investing on the Stock 
Exchange. 

So, at least at the level of conscientious objection, we 
are all ethical investers . . . in principle. 

But] think that there are degrees of ethical investing. 
Not buying shares 
in, for example, 
Amcor or Boral is 
the basic level. 
Here, what in- 
vesting we do do 
has to be suffi- 
ciently ‘blind- 
folded’ that we 
don’t perceive our 
involvement in 
any of these envi- 
ronmental threats. 
We feel okay — 
but should we? 
When we lodge a 
term deposit with 
the bank, how do 
we know that it 
won’tbe onlentto, 
say, Harris- 
Daishowa? Un- 
fortunately, we 
don’t. 

The next 


| 


The Wilderness Society is one of 
Australia’s most effective cam- 
paigners for saving native forests. 
August Investments supports the 
Society's activities by investing in 
its office and retail outlet in Hard- 
ware Streeet in Melbourne's CBD. 


level is one of taking 
off the ‘blindfold’ — 
of consciously con- 
sidering where the 
money finishes upand 
acting to ‘keep our 
hands clean’, to avoid 
being, inadvertently, 
part of the problem. 
This may sound sim- 
ple, but it involves a 
lot of thorough re- 
search. (Makes pro- 
crastination look like 
agood option, doesn’t 


Going one 
better, we could goout 
of our way to choose 
institutions that do 
that research and are investing in enterprises concerned with 
planet care. Memtec Ltd, for example, has developed a 
membrane wastewater treatment process that will allow 
many industries to clean up their acts (just as soon as they get 
around to wanting to). 


months later. 


Planet care 

The top level of ethical investing, I think, is to get 
financially involved with organisations that set out to com- 
bine business activities with their overall aim of planet care, 
such as the Rainbow Power Company Ltd, which was 
established to develop environmentally-friendly energy 
systems. At this level we can be a part of creating the 
solutions and can, through our investments, empower others 


PERMACULTURE EDUCATION 
PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES 


Certificate and advanced courses conducted regularly 
with Robyn Francis, internationally renowned designer & 
teacher - send stamped SAE for programme details 


MANDALA GARDEN video & book 


with Robyn Francis - organic gardening made easy, no- 


dig method, companion planting, tyre pond feature, 
dozens of practical tips. 1 hour video $50; book $7 


€ Songs of a Green Guerilla 
an empowering collection of 13 original songs by Robyn 
Francis about the earth, people, & the power of change 
- folk, ballads, reggae & rock. Cassette $17 CD $27 


PERMACULTURE EDUCATION PO Box 7234 Lismore Heights NSW 2480 


Ethical investment is the common name given to consciously selecting 


to others or to the environment. Both approaches have the ability to 
generate improvement within our economy. 

For some, the name is uncomfortably proud (almost boastful) so 
they have invented a more modest name for their actions: ‘directed 
investment’ ,meaning that they will direct where their money is ultimately 
invested and not leave that function to an anonymous bank or other 
institution. Another name is ‘socially and environmentally responsible 
investment’. They all mean the same thing. 

Consciously sought lower returns, An example of this is the Ethical 
Deposit Trust run by Community Aid Abroad. The trust invites people to 
it?) invest at concessional interest rates in their bridging finance fund to allow 
Third World artisans to be paid on delivery for their handicrafts — CAA 
do not retrieve the cost until the goods are sold in Australia, say, three 


Ethical Investment Directory of Australia 


EIDA ‘92 isa guide to 93 Australian companies which could 
arguably be described as ethical investment options. Two 


who have the will to 
run their innovative 


investments in activities which you believe will also serve the common | enterprises profitably 
good. Some people implement this aim by focussing on the other sideof | — and for the com- 
the question — by avoiding investment in activities which engender harm mon good. 


So where in this 
climbing scale of 
‘ethicality’ do the re- 
duced returns begin? 
Conventional wis- 
dom suggests that if 
we avoid an invest- 
ment for ethical rea- 
sons we must then be 
taking a financial 
second best. But it is 
not borne out in prac- 
tice. A most palat- 
able option like 
Blackmores Ltd — 
which has been committed for 60 years to non-animal testing 
of their health and natural beauty products and offers a profit 
sharing and share purchase scheme to their staff — has given 
their investers much better returns than some 4arger high 
profile companies. 

And at the other end of the investment scale is the 
Maleny and District Community Credit Union in Queens- 
land. It lends only for purposes consistent with caring for the 
planet and offers depositors interest rates that match the ruck 
of credit unions, which, despite their other merits, have no 
environmental constraints in their lending policies. 

I think that the lower returns simply don’t occur in 
reality unless they are consciously sought (see panel). 

Ethical preferences in investing are common. The 


thirds of the investments presented are public companies, 
the remainder are unlisted public companies or trust funds, 
and their operations cover areas suchas forestry plantations, 
alternative energy, waste management, recycling and other 
environmental activities. Each company description analy- 
ses the value of the environmental activity compared to the 
rest of the company’s operations, and provides financial 
data relevant to investment decisions, and contact details. 
Caution is still required however. For example APPM, 
which woodchips Tasmania’ s oldgrowth forests, is included 
simply because it also has eucalypt plantations. This 
highlights the point made by the three articles featured this 
issue that the investor has to be most careful to ensure the 
investment product suits thoroughly their personal criteria. 
The book is published by Politicon Publications, and costs 
$24.95. Youcan buy copies directly from the publisher: PO 
Box 57 Asquith, NSW, 2077; phone (02) 477 6278. 
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crunch seems to come when action is required. But this is 
changing rapidly. Ethical investment is young in Australia, 
but growing strongly. We now have ethical options for 
credit union accounts, term deposits, unit trusts, friendly 
society bonds and superannuation (including the so called 
‘roll-overs’) which offer returns equivalent to their main- 
stream counterparts: 

Their growth seems to be accelerating, too. It is 
coming a little from direct publicity (such as this article) but 
more from the snowball effect of quiet advocacy from those 
who have already begun. A sense of security comes from 
knowing that many others are investing ethically and also 
from the growing track records of investment success of 
those institutions that have begun to implement this ideal. 

Word gets around. We can get conventional returns 
while meeting our responsibilities of caring for the planet. It 
may not be as convenient as mainstream investing — but it’s 


not far behind. And, after all, I’m sure we all agree that the 
planet is worth a little bit of bother. 


Trevor Lee trained originally as an architect specialis- 
ing in solar and low energy design. His interest in ethical 
investment began as a personal preference in the mid 70s 
when he worked for the public service in Darwin. After 
moving to Canberra in 1981, he made contact with others 
of similar aims and became involved with the public 
advocacy of ethical investment about four years ago 
(adopting it as a second ‘calling’). 

He now holds a proper authority as an investment 
adviser with the Sydney based firm Ethinvest Pty Ltd 
and is a director of August Financial Management Lim- 
ited, the management company of the August Invest- 
ments Managed Trust, one of the premier institutions of 
ethical investment in Australia. He can be contacted on 
008 021 227 during office hours. 


Investment for our future 


by Jennifer Moss 
Carnegie, Victoria. 


HE history of ethical investment can be traced to the 

days of the Industrial Revolution, when some fac- 

tory owners were concerned about working condi- 
tions of employees. Changing the face of the countryside 
with mullock heaps and coal burning emissions were not 
issues back then. 

Today there are public investment funds open to any 
invester. For example, our office has worked with the 
YWCA Ethical Investment Trust for four years, during 
which time it has returned an average of over 13 percent 
interest. However, investors should be careful when selecting 
a product and ensure that it conforms to the federal laws 
governing such public-offer investments. 

Your intentions as an invester should also comply 
both with the law and the natural laws of fair dealing. It is 
not uncommon for investers to care about looking after the 
environment, yet dodge paying tax where they can by not 
declaring assets or income— surely those who are concerned 
about ethics in business and investment need to lead from the 
front. 

When seeking advice, be clear in your own mind 
what you are trying to achieve and make sure you spell out 
your aims and objectives and inform your adviser of any 
change in your plans. 

Be reasonable in the profits you wish to make. High 
returns reflect high risks. 

Start investing anytime you have a couple of hundred 
dollars to spare. Money in the bank will not provide the 
future growth and security in the same way as a thoughtful 
portfolio. 
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Investment provides jobs. Australians have a history 
of being property investers. What we need are shareholders. 
Some great inventions and developments leave this country 
because there is not enough investment. 

Read your shareholder reports. If you do not agree 
with what is going on, write to the board of directors. 
Informed, communicative shareholders can do much to 
educate directors’ thinking on many subjects. More power 
rests in the hands of investers than generally is realised. 
Many small investers can make a big noise. 

As advisers it is our role to design ethical portfolios 
to meet the criteria of our clients, who in turn must find the 
design suitable. Most Australians in the workforce have 
superannuation 
of some type. 
Those who 
have a choice 
can have a su- 
perannuation 
fund that meets 
their criteria. 
Investers with 
clear goals and 
responsible at- 
titudes can 
make their 
money work for 
their benefitand 
the environ- 
ment’s. 


e SOLAREX SOLAR PANELS 
e GAS FRIDGES/FREEZERS 
12/24 VOLT FRIDGE FREEZERS 
e REMOTE HOME SOLAR EXPERTS 

e EX-GOVERNMENT BATTERIES 
DEEP CYCLE BATTERIES 
e INVERTERS 100 — 10,000 WATTS 


SOLAR CHARGE 


PTY. LTD.. A.C.N 005 835 941 


We are 115 MARTIN STREET, GARDENVALE 
an innovative (03) 596 1974 
nation, we work 


hard and can compete on a global scale. “Level playing 
fields’ for investment and exportare the fantasy of politicians. 
We can make our country great by investing thoughtfully so 
that there is the capital to employ people in clean, profitable 
industries. We can build the image of Australia, the spacious 
land of clean rivers, cities and homes and that makes quality 
exports — a nation where good products are made by 
healthy, happy people! 

The strength of the ethical investment movement is 
the strength of resolve of ordinary people. Together we can 
produce results — jobs for all, a future for our youth, a place 
in the world as leaders in responsible investing. We all are 
custodians of the future. By investing and becoming 
shareholders, we claim our right to have a say in that future. 


Jennifer Moss is Senior 
Financial Planner for 
Financial Wisdom in 
Melbourne. For 12 years 
she has been advising 
corporations, individu- 
als and a number of 
charities on their invest- 
ments, She hasalso been 
the presenter of ‘The 
Money Show’ on Mel- 
bourne’s radio station 
3AK. Contact her on 
(03) 820 9055. 


Jennifer Moss 


Investing with integrity 


by Andrew Smith 


Castlemaine, Victoria. 


6 M ONEY is just stored energy”. In terms of 
investment availability, that energy may 
take the form of a superannuation or a 
redundancy payout, an inheritance, capital from the sale of 
a business or property, or accumulated savings. 

Having money is therefore not so much the problem, 
as what we do with it. The tide of ethical investment in 
Australia is turning slowly. And it’s people like Bow and 
Joan Thompson of Maldon, Victoria who are helping the 
movement along. 

Bow used to run an organic produce wholesale busi- 
ness, but he sold it recently and is now developing a new 
business — recycling plastic containers and buckets. Joan 
was a State primary schoolteacher until she decided to 
acceptredundancy. She is now studying to become qualified 
as a teacher in the Steiner system. 


Specialist advice 

Bow and Joan wanted to invest their money within 
the integrity of their ethical and financial values and so 
decided to seek specialist advice. 

After clarifying their values, we were able to provide 
them with a selection of investment recommendations that 
integrated both financial prudence and their ethical concerns. 

These recommendations included The ACF (Aus- 
tralian Conservation Foundation) Green Bond. These are 
Victorian Government guaranteed loans for environmen- 
tally sound projects, which include $1 million to the Phillip 
Island Penguin Trust to help safeguard the penguin colony 
and $250,000 for Project Green Home, to allow two environ- 
mentally friendly houses to be built in Melbourne to ACF 


guidelines. We also recommended August Investments 
Managed Trust which invests in and lends to projects such 
as the Australian Bush Heritage Fund, founded, by Dr Bob 
Brown to obtain funds to buy and preserve threatened areas 
of land; the Solar Energy Information Centre Building in 
Perth, a two storey, low-energy-use office and promotion 
house for a range of solar and energy conservation tech- 
nologies; the Warrawong Sanctuary in the Adelaide Hills, 
a wildlife sanctuary that protects threatened ground dwell- 
ing native marsupials, and has established a growing 
population of platypuses, as well as offering educational 
tours; anda small-scale hydroelectricity station constructed 
by a local landowner on the edge of the Snowy Mountains 
that feeds power to the State grid at peak times. The list of 
potential investment products goes on and includes larger 
businesses and small, family organisations. 

Bow and Joan chose to include the Maleny Credit 
Union from Queensland which has a policy of investing only 
in projects of ethical purpose and closely screens all loan 
applications to determine their suitability. 

Ethical investment is about empowerment and ex- 
pressing choice. It is about balancing financial prudence and 
purpose, with performance. It is also about taking responsi- 
bility for the way our ‘stored energy’ is used by others. The 
more people invest their money with integrity, the more the 
world of business and economics will change to reflect this 
integrity. 


eAndrew Smith, a former Chartered Accountant, is now 
a Senior Adviser and authorised representative with the 
independent advisory firm, MoneyMatters Corporation 
Ltd, which specialises in socially and environmentally 
responsible investment. 

To contact Andrew: phone 054 724561 or 016 
377993 (pager); PO Box 457, Castlemaine, 3450. 
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Good Medicine Tipis 


— Part four — 


And so we come to the section of the Earth Garden tipi series 
when everything comes together and all your hard work is 
rewarded — we are going to put up the poles and wrap the cloak 
around them. Then you can move in. 


by Don O’Connor 


Guy's Forest, Victoria. 


Aho!..... Mitakuye Oyasin 
Itis good...... to all my relations. 


ITH this phrase, we acknowledge all who have 

been before us and all those to come. We 

recognise that we are equal with all the elements 
of creation — the standing people, the winged ones, the scaly 
ones, the stone people, the four-leggeds, our sisters and 
brothers. Not above, not below, but equal. 

Respect for others is respect for ourselves. When we 
abuse, denigrate or think lowly of others, it is the lustre of 
ourselves that we tarnish. So too for all the elements of the 
planet. To pollute the water is to inject our veins with poison, 
to foul the air is to deny our breath. Ravage the Earth and we 
abuse our bodies. Deny the fire and we quench the spirit in 
our life. 

* x x ok x 

Now, hands up all those who have waded through the 
past labyrinth of words, recklessly following instructions, 
and now have a homegrown tipi? A gold star and elephant 
stamp for you! At last you are about to pitch your tipi — the 
moment of such intense pleasure that causes fear. Questions 
of doubt fill your mind. 

Will it look right? 

Have I forgotten anything? 

Will it be big enough? 

Will people see that dropped stitch on the smoke flap 
pocket? 

Have faith in yourself. 

Yes, it will look GREAT! 

If I have forgotten anything, it will be EASY to fix. 

People searching for mistakes have no place in my 
life. Remember, you are creating a structure of beauty, you 
are not setting yourself up to be judged. Focus quietly and 
strongly on what you are about to do, gather the materials to 
do it and then DO! 


What you need 
Poles — 17, all skun, dried and smoothed. 
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Cover (completed at last!). 

Lacing pins — 12 lengths of wood, each ten to 12 inches (25 
to 30 cm) long and about eight to ten mm in diameter. These 
are best cut green from wood that will dry hard. Not willow 
or poplar. Prunus works well, oak is great. These can be 
quite beautiful with decorated ends, perhaps with knobs of 
bark left on the blunt ends or carved with all sorts of designs. 
(Iremember a beautiful set carved out of blackwood by Cree, 
an equally beautiful woman.) 

Tipi pegs — these are similar to tent pegs in shape but the 
packaging is different. Or they can be made out of lengths 
of hardwood, as in the old days. 

Rope — approximately nine metres, two metres of which is 
the soft cotton type, the rest being Manila or similar. Don’t 
use polypropylene — it is too stiff to tie, feels too harsh and 
looks totally alien. 

Venetian blind cord — don’t be stingy, buy a 100 metre roll 
of this. You will find a use for it all. Anyway, once you use 
half, the restis free compared to the price of buying it by the 
metre. The most useful types are 2.15 mm to 2.8 mm. 


Let’s begin 

Take four poles. There is no need for them to be the 
biggest but they do need to be strong. At their tips, tie four 
coloured ribbons, white, yellow, red and black. These are 
the colours of the four directions of the Lakota medicine 
wheel. Other tribes differed in their use of colours but our 
tipi is of Lakota design, it should be honoured with these 
colours. I'll elaborate on their meaning later. 

Measure these poles against the cover to establish the 
point at which they will be tied together. They will forma 
tripod, which is the basis for the tipi frame. 

Spread out flat half the tipi and lie the yellow- 
ribboned pole along the centre, from the cover edge through 
the tie-point. Its butt end should protrude six inches (15 cm) 
beyond the bottom edge of the cover. This is the distance the 
tipi cover should sit above the ground. 

At the tie-point (on the top edge and centred, see 
Figure 1), mark the pole. This must be visible and indelible, 
either by painting (felt tip, perhaps) or burning it, as it will 
need to be located each time the tipi is pitched. It’s very 
frustrating to be searching for marks that have washed off in 


Figue dl: Measuring the Poles 
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the rain or rubbed off during transit. This is the LIFTING 
POLE — the cover will be tied toit to be lifted into place. Put 
this pole aside when you have finished. 

Next, take the black-ribboned pole — the DOOR 
POLE — and lie it at right angles to the last, along the front 
seam of the cover and passing over the tie-point mark. Some 
recommend that this pole should extend six inches over the 
cover’s edge, as did the last pole, but I have found this to be 
too much. It causes the cover at the front of the tipi to sit too 
far off the ground. Start with three inches and be prepared 
to adjust it the next time you pitch. 

The NORTH (red) and SOUTH (white) poles are 
similarly placed and marked. These extend six inches over 
the cover edge and sit one third and two thirds between the 
centreline and the front seam (see Figure /). 

When pitching the tipi aim to face the door to the east. 
This way the tipi greets the sun as it rises each day, as do its 
occupants as they arise. Also, the prevailing winds on the 
Great Plains were westerlies, and so, coming from the back 
of the tipi made it easier to adjust the smoke flaps. 

To pitch the tipi facing east, place the butt of the door 
pole east of the centre of the site. The door will be on the 
north side of this pole. To figure where the two rear poles — 
the north and the south — should be laid, imagine a line from 
the door (east) to the west. This will be the centreline of the 
tipi. Five paces along and two and a half paces north is a 
close enough starting point for the butts of these poles — 
they are laid together. 

Place them so that their tie-point mark crosses the 
mark on the door pole. Now tie the three poles together with 
the rope. I use a clove hitch followed by a few more binds 
and then a reef knot. (If in doubt or you haven’t a clue about 
these knots, check out the ‘Learning the ropes’ article in EG 
81.) Use whatever works for you. The rope for this initial 
knot should be reasonably soft. I like the woven cotton type, 
but it rots more quickly than other materials. New sisal or 
jute is just too hard to grip the poles strongly enough to stop 
them slipping as you raise them. 

Have someone stand on the base of each pole to stop 


them moving across the ground. Raise the head of 
the cross and, while someone else pulls on the 
rope, walk under the poles elevating them as you 
go. Stop pulling the rope before the poles get to 
vertical — unless you have a very stiff rope. 
Gently move the south pole to stand an equal 
distance from both the door pole and the north 
pole. This will form a stable tripod and now you 
can stand back, relax and admire it. Breathe again 
(deeply). 

As you move the south pole around, the knot 
at the top will become much tighter. Do this 
gently so as not to destroy a pole. If the tension 
becomes too great and the pole looks in danger of 
snapping, retrace your steps and tie the knot a bit 
looser. If you select the wrong pole to move the 
knot will not tighten, and may even loosen, causing the poles 
to slip from their positions. Pull them down and redo them. 
It will not do to guess the tie point. 

After patting yourself on the back, adjust the bases of 
the tripod poles so they are equidistant. This distance is 
important because it determines the shape of the frame. For 
me, it is five and a half paces. Determine this through trial 
and error. Because the tie point on the door pole is farther 
along, the rear two poles will be closer to vertical and 
therefore make a tilted cone. 

Now start lying the other poles in place, starting at the 
door pole. Working ina ‘sunwise’ direction, lie the first pole 
in the front crotch of the tripod. Add three more poles before 
you get to the north pole. Go back to the door pole and add 
four poles, all also in the front crotch of the tripod, before the 
south pole. With three poles left, start at the north pole and 
add one, add one, leave one, add one. The space is for the 
lifting pole, which will be added shortly. At this stage there 
should be 14 poles in the frame. 

Now grab the dangling rope, go outside the frame via 
the north pole and then walk in a sunwise direction with the 
rope in hand, flicking and pulling the rope into position at the 
narrowest part of the gathering of poles. Walk around doing 
this four times before re-entering the frame from the south. 
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Here we go — up with the first poles. 


This will become second nature to you. I guarantee 
that you will be asked by every non-tipi building person: 
“How do you get the poles up?” Be gentle with your answer 
— once you too didn’t know, as once I didn’t. Sharing 
knowledge is good for the people and is good for you — it’s 
the food that makes the circle grow. 


The sacred hoops 

These four bands of rope not only serve to hold the 
frame together but also represent the four sacred hoops, the 
powers of the four directions. If you look at the top of the tipi 
you will see that the colour Black is in the West, White is in 
the South, Yellow is in the East and Red is in the North. 
These are the colours and positions of the 
Medicine Wheel. 

If you wish to put your tipi together 
with more than rope, and strengthen it fur- 
ther, as you walk each circle with the rope 
‘see’ a colour and feel the power of that 
direction. As you walk the Circle of Yellow 
feel clarity in your mind. As you walk and 
‘see’ the Circle of Red, feel truth and inno- 
cence in your life. The Circle of Black 
empowers you with the gift of introspection, 
while the White of the South represents 
knowledge and wisdom. In doing this you 
invoke the powers of the Medicine Wheel 
and add strength to your life. 

Now for the cover. Using the tic 
tapes, attach the cover to the lifting pole, 
remembering to match the marks made ear- 
lier. With the bottom of the pole in the vacant 
spotat the back of the tipi, liftitand the cover 
into place. The correct placement at the top 
is the one that allows it to sit as comfortably 
as possible on the others. The essence of the 
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sequence of pole 
lying is to create 
as small a bundle 
of poles as pos- 
sible at the top to 
reduce the possi- 
bility for water to 
enter. 
Walk 
| each edge of the 
| cover around the 
frame to the north 
side of the door 
pole and join 
them, first with 
the tie-tapes be- 
low the smoke 
flaps and then, 
starting at the top, 
by inserting the 
wooden lacing 
pins through the 
buttonholes. Put 
the left side of the 
cover (or at least the side that has the widest buttonhole 
spacing) outermost. Insert the smoke flap poles, place a 
couple of pegs at the front and one at the back and then adjust 
the tension on the cover by pushing out the poles — after 
having evenly spaced them in the circle. Do not push the 
poles out too far — aim to get a balanced tension all around 
the cover. Peg the cover down and then make final tension 
adjustments by again pushing out the poles. Thread the door 


Moving the third pole of the tripod to 
form the base structure of the tipi. 


Figure 2: Lining Patterns 


Wek Section: 
Comp“ised, of 
panels 


BBBSBB 


over the second 
lacing pin above 
the door space 
and YOUR tipi is 
looking GREAT. 


Lining 

You need 
a lining — not to 
pitch your tipi or 
even to camp in 
it, but certainly to § 
live in it. It needs 
to be made of wa- 
terproof material 
— a porous lin- 
ing is more trou- 
ble than it is 
worth. 


It rests on 
the ground in 
placesand willbe It’s important to keep the ‘gather’ of 
dripped on from poles as narrow as possible. 
behind, both from 


the poles and the cover’s edge. 

Its purpose is manifold but essentially it makes life 
more comfortable. It acts as insulation. It eliminates 
silhouettes on the tipi walls (whatever good that does!). It 
allows you to stack things against the wall without them 
touching the cover. 

The lining is made in three sections. The back section 
consists of six panels of the same size. Sew the panels 
together with aone inch straight seam. Tag these sections at 
the seams and half way along the panel at the top and at 
seams eight inches up from the bottom at the base. 

The north, front section is made up of four panels: an 
overlap panel, two standard panels and one special panel; 
the south, front panel comprises an overlap panel, two 
standard panels, one special panel and a door panel. See 
Figure 2 for measurements. 

The special panels are needed to compensate for the 
change of angle at the door pole. Having a door panel means 
the inside of the tipi can be completely screened from the 
elements outside. 

To hang the lining 


Lifting the cover looks harder than it is. 


line about four inches from the cover and from which the 
lining hangs. Fresh air enters the lodge through this space 
and also creates the draft that evicts the smoke. 

When fitting the lining I find it easier to peg the base 
tightly (from the outside) and then pull it up fram the inside 
and tie it to the cord. The lining should be tight and smooth 
if possible. A lightweight canvas will not hang so far away 
from the wall and is easy to work with, but I have an old 12 
oz lining which is still in good condition, looks great and 
helps keep the lodge very warm in winter. 


Stormy weather 

Just one more important thing. The rope that hangs 
down into the centre of the tipi can be loosely wrapped 
around the door pole, but in stormy weather should be 
relocated. Tipis are quite stable but swirling winds can 
uproot them. So, drive a large wooden peg into the centre of 
the floor. Go for one about a metre long with a knob near the 
blunt end for securing the rope. Tie the rope to the peg using 
a ‘truckies hitch’ (see ‘Jillaroo Farm Hints’ EG 77) so that 
the frame can be pulled more firmly onto the ground. Do not 
use a steel peg because it makes an excellent lightning 
conductor. 

Dig a fireplace in front of the rope, make an altar 
behind it and you’re com- 
plete. The altar need only be 


attach its rope (the venetian 
blind cord) around the poles, 
starting with the lifting pole. 
Loop the cord around the 
pole at a height of about five 
feet six inches. Bring it 
across the inside of the pole, 
around between the cover 
and pole and then back onto 
the next pole. This creates a 


Tipi troubles 
‘If the cover is sloppy at the top but tight at the 
bottom, the tripod has been set too wide at the base, 
creating a cone of a different size to your cover. 


*Tipi hanging too low means the tie point on the 
lifting pole is not quite right. 

Tipi up too much at the front is caused by the door 
pole being too long. Pull down the frame and adjust 
it or cut off or dig in the excess bit of the pole. 


a cleared piece of earth or a 
stone placed there, but it is 
important — it is as much 
part of the tipi as the poles or 
cover. It is the connection 
between the tipi’s inhabit- 
ants and the great mystery, 
Wakan Tanka. 


Mitakuye Oyasin. 
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-Earth People Write 
continued from page 9 


Dear Alan and co, 

By accident I was introduced to 
Earth Garden at Mother Earth Nursery, in 
New South Wales, and I wonder how I have 
missed it on other occasions. It is most 
inspiring and rewarding reading and I find it 
gives me hope for the future of the planet. 
Yours in Nature, 
Mr Paul Donohoe, Wentworthville, NSW. 


A letter to Bob Rich 
Dear Dr Rich, 

After seeing your house on the cover 
of Gregory Ah Ket’s book, How To Build A 
Mudbrick House (Compendium, 1991), I 
knew that was the house for me. Would it be 
possible to get the address of the designer, or 
allow purchase of the floor plans and el- 
evations from you if you are the designer? I 
would like to build a mudbrick house using 
thesame design, but changing certain aspects 
to suit our surroundings. I look forward to 
hearing from you. Yours faithfully, 
Judith. 


Dear Judith, 

Thank you for your letter. The house 
onthe cover of Gregory Ah Ket’s book is not 
mine, but is being built by one of my friends. 
He is an extremely skilled craftsperson. For 
example, he has made musical instruments 
such as a double bass. He has converted a 
burnt out trawler into an ocean-going yacht. 
You would also need to have craftsman-like 
building skills before tackling a building 
like that. When he designed the house, he 
was looking for something to challenge his 
abilities. He started building in 1976. The 
house is not yet finished. 

As far as he is concerned, he is 
making a sculpture, one which happens to 
have living space inside. He has not aimed 
at cheapness or ease of construction. Also, 
he was not particularly worried about con- 
venience and functionality. The house looks 
huge, and incorporates a lot of building 
material and labour — yet it is small, with 
only two bedrooms. Bothhave to bereached 
by climbing steep stairs, which is not ideal. 
Much of the house is dark inside. 

I strongly suggest that before you 
decide on a shape for you intended house, 
you first find out a little about house design. 
The book I wrote (the Earth Garden Build- 
ing Book, by Dr Robert Rich & Keith Smith, 
Viking O’ Neil) covers the essential aspects 
of house design, and contains all the infor- 
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mation you need to build a house with as 
much of your own labour as you wish to put 
in. Borrow this book from your library and 
check it out. If you then want to buy a copy 
(as you will need to if you are serious about 
wanting to build), it should be available in 
most bookshops. Alternatively, send me a 
cheque for $30 and I'll post you a copy. All 
the best, 

Dr Robert Rich, Healesville, Vic. 


Paper reed information 
anyone? 
Gidday Earth Garden, 

I’m trying to find information on 
turning paper reed (Cyperus Papyrus) into 
paper form. Would any Earth Garden 
readers be able to help me? 

Also, Sheila Tilston of Pinjarra in 
Queensland, who wrote asking about organic 
groups in Brisbane: there is a group who will 
be able to help you (Brisbane Organic 
Growers Inc). BOG is at PO Box 236, 
Lutwyche, Queensland, 4030. Looking 
forward to the next mag, 

Glenn Rae, 23 Frank St, Scarborough, 
Qld, 4020. 


Making olive oil 
Dear Alan, 

Would any readers know where I 
could buy a bone crusher? I have some 
olives which I would like to make oil from 
but I can’t find something to crush the olives 
with. Wherever I ring nobody knows what 
I’m talking about, so I’m hoping a reader 
can help me. I love Earth Garden. Keep up 
the good work. Bye for now, 

M Contarino, 70 Buckley Rd, Diggers 
Rest, Vic, 3427. 


Ifany readers can help, we’ d love to know as 
well. —Alan. 


Fruit fly glue details? 
Earth Garden, 

In EG 81, on page 50, Antoinette 
Farrow of Lane Cove wrote of: “a glue-type 
product called Temobi to reduce fruit fly 
numbers”. I have been unable to find any 
shop which has ever stocked it. May we 
have more details if possible please? 

J P Exton, PO Box 546, Taree, NSW, 
2430. 


Mining in WA 
Dear editor, 

I would like to subscribe to your 
Earth Garden. I find it very interesting 
reading and pick up a lot of hints and pass 


them onto friends. I was very interested in 
the letter from Joan Trevanion, of Western 
Australia in Earth People Write of EG 81 
regarding bureaucratic bungling in building 
permits in the Mt Barker Shire. I was 
thinking of buying a cheap 1/4 acre block 
down there and building a yurt but Ican’tsee 
that being possible now. My daughter re- 
marked that the reason shires like you to 
build larger homes is to gather more rates, so 
they can build their fancy offices, and receive 
more perks. 

I do have a good relationship with 
my shire of Serpentine-Jarrahdale which is 
very conservation-minded. They are cur- 
rently fighting proposed sandmining. The 
companies have blanketed our shire plus 
numerous others right down the west coast 
of Western Australia with exploration and 
mining leases. We have a very powerful 
mining lobby here. 

We are currently in a court battle 
with one particular company which wants to 
mine next to a national park beside the 
Darling Ranges. Where I live is in the hills 
next to the Serpentine National Park in a 
town where there’s a wood mill and bauxite 
mining, so you can see why I’m really 
concerned about our natural environment in 
this area. 

I'd like to hear from readers if they 
have had similar problems in their areas and 
how they’ve dealt with them. Keep up the 
great magazine, 

Jean Kirk, Women’s Environmental 
Impact Group, Lot 69 George St, 
Jarrahdale, WA, 6203. 


Townsville readers 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have only just recently discovered 
EG. While frantically looking for my last 
copy in the newsagents I have decided to 
subscribe for three years, just to make sure I 
don’t miss any issues. Our dog, Jim, would 
appreciate some dog soap too. The fleas 
really annoy him and the chemical things 
from the supermarket don’t work anyway. 

My fiancé and I are keen to become 
Earth Gardeners on our own block of land 
and build our own house in the next few 
years. We would like a copy of the Australian 
Self-sufficiency Handbook to help us on our 
way. It’s good to know there are so many 
people out there who are interested in 
working with Nature, and not against it. 

If there are other Earth Gardeners in 
the Townsville area, I’d like to meet you, 
drop in and say hello. Love from, 

Jane Evans, 22 Latchford St, Pimlico, 
Townsville, Qld, 4812. 


Meat eating 
Dear Sir, 

I wish to complement you on a won- 
derful and informative magazine. I note 
however, that your self sufficiency articles 
seem geared towards ‘meat eating’ people, 
and was wondering, if perhaps, there has in 
the past, or will be in the future, any articles 
of a similar kind for vegetarians? Thanking 
you. Yours faithfully, 

Y Warnock, Mortdale, NSW. 


Dear reader, 

We certainly don’t gear recipes in 
Earth Garden towards meat-eating. In fact, 
I'll let you in on a well-kept secret: neither 
Judith, myself, Greg nor Bronwyn eat meat. 
However, none of us is strident about it, so 
I’ ll take your perception that we gear reci- 
pes to meat-eating as a compliment! 

The brand new ‘HardTimes Kitchen 
Book’ is crammed with cheap and tasty 
recipes — many vegetarian. It is the com- 
panion volume to the ‘Hard Times Hand 
Book’ , again from our dearly-beloved Keith 
& Irene, and it’ sreviewed inthis editionand 
available from us (see page 80 to order). 

—Alan. 


Arid zone gardening 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Here is my first subscription. I have 
read your magazine before but have rarely 
found the articles relevant to my climate 
because I live 75 km north west of Moree. 
We get 17 to 19 inches (43 to 48 cm) annual 
rainfall (it’s supposed to be summer rain), 
40° C in summer — which can go from 
November to March— a clay soil with cm 
not metre slopes, and high-sodium, artesian 
bore water. However, after trying for four 
years to get information from other sources, 
I feel the best way is probably to write and 
ask you and your readers for ideas and 
information for a permaculture type garden, 
in a semi-arid environment with very little, 
if any, help or money (I have two and a half 
small children and a husband battling a 
drought and cynicism). 

I have Bill Mollison’s book Intro- 
duction to Permaculture and The Design- 
er’s Manual but would like information from 
people who have tried it here in Australia. | 
would also like to buy any of your back 
copies that may be relevant. Could you or 
someone help me with this please? I am 
currently enjoying your Australian Self- 
sufficiency Handbook and have enclosed an 
order for a friend. Thanks for your magazine, 
Lucy Faithfull, ‘Baram’ MSF 2283, 
Moree, NSW, 2400. 
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Dear Lucy, 

One suggestion is to buy the new 
booklet ‘Gardening In The Desert’, sub- 
titled ‘Imaginative gardening in Arid Aus- 
tralia’. It applies to over 70 percent of the 
landmass of Australia, and is published by 
the Arid Lands Environment Centre, PO 
Box 2796, AliceSprings, NT, 0871 ($7 should 
cover its postage and cover price). You 
could also ring or write for advice to the 
Olive Pink Arid Zone Botanic Gardens, 
Tuncks Road, Alice Springs, 0871; phone 
(089) 52 2154. I hope this helps. 

—Alan. 


Australia Post unpopular 


round ‘ere 
Dear Editor, 

I have just received the latest issue 
of Earth Garden and as usual, have de- 
voured it in one sitting. I sympathise about 
the new postal regulations for magazines. I 
am involved in putting out a small mag, and 
we have just transferred over to the new 
‘print post’ system. A very interesting ex- 
ercise to say the least. All the best, 

Athol Walter, Merewether, NSW. 


Cleaning flues and chimneys 
Dear Alan and co, 

I saved this note from the local pa- 
per about burning tin to remove chimney 
soot but the ‘burning’ question is where 
does one get the tin from? 

“Sir, may I offer your readers a handy hint 
on cleaning flues and chimneys? Crush atin 
(like a baked bean tin, jam tin or preserved 
fruit) every two or three days and throw it in 
the wood stove or open fireplace. While the 
tin is in the fire a vapour will penetrate up the 
chimney and bring the soot down. It never 
fails. The soot comes down into the ashes 
and when fireplaces, grates, or stoves are 
cleaned out, and the ashes are put into the 
compost or on a garden, they provide a 
valuable supply of potash. The cans must 
not be steel or aluminium, but plain tin.” 
Regards, 

Steve Harrison, Belmont, Vic. 


EG eighty issues later 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We found an old copy of Earth 
Garden (EG 2) — Jon’s mother owned it. It 
was so refreshing to read we wondered if the 
magazine was still going, and lo and behold, 
there was issue 82 sitting on the shelf at our 
local newsagent. It was so nice to see it is 
basically the same format and relatively the 
same price as the 1972 issue. 


Although we live in the heart of 
Sydney we strive to maintain quality of life. 
Our block is down off the street, surrounded 
by trees, so we have privacy. We have vegie 
patches scattered throughout, and also fruit 
trees. We have solar hot water and in winter 
the wood stove warms the water. (We are 
also very lucky to have a neighbour who 
keeps bees — they love our garden). It was 
great to stumble upon your magazine and to 
realise there are so many people out there 
striving for quality of life. Thank you, 
Donna & Jon, Willoughby, NSW. 


Metho in the petrol tank? 
Dear Ed, 

Metho is better than lead. For about 
a year our old ‘super-requiring’ car has been 
mostly getting a diet of unleaded plus about 
100 cc (a little less than half a cup) of 
methylated spirits for every $10 of unleaded 
petrol. Just poured into the tank from a 
bottle before or after filling up. 

There is no ‘pinging’, performance 
and consumption seem if anything slightly 
improved, and we can rest assured that there 
is no water rusting away the tank or getting 
into the fuel. And it feels good not to 
contribute to the lead pollution. If we all 
were to do this there would be no market for 
leaded petrol. Big corporations got us into 
our present mess. If you and I don’t make 
better sense, we are doomed. 

Hans Schwabe, Port Sorell, Tasmania. 


Please be careful when handling any flam- 
mable liquids or modifying your vehicle’ s 
fuel intake. We like the sound of Hans’ s tip 
— thanks for sharing it — but we’ re unable 
to recommend it or endorse it. Each to their 
own. 

Many cars manufactured in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, to run on leaded 
petrol, can be switched over to unleaded 
petrol without problems, according to the 
Federal Chamber of Automotive Industries 
(FCAI) and the National Roads and Mo- 
torists’ Association (NRMA). For instance, 
all 1800 cc Subaru sedans and station wag- 
ons manufactured after 1980 can run on 
unleaded petrol because they have (tougher) 
stellite valves which won’ t burnout, accord- 
ing to Mr John McConnell, State Service 
Manager for Subaru Australia. Local State 
motoring organisations should be able to 
tell you if your car can make this ‘Green 
switch’. 

—Alan. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE SUSTAINERS 
See page 80 for details 
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Edited by Judith Gray 


Community — The Story Of 
Riverside 
by Lynn Rain 
Available direct from River- 
side Community, RD2, Upper 
Moutere, New Zealand. 
220 pages paperback. 
NZ$27.50 (approximately 

AUS$22.00) posted. 
Riverside is a pacifist co-operative 
community nestling in a valley near 
Nelson at the top of New Zealand’s 
South Island. The community is now 
52 years old. That’s right — it began in 
1941, and has survived many stages 
of evolution, expansion and contrac- 
tion. Lynn Rain’s book details the 
establishment, development and suc- 
cesses and failures of this community 
in a carefully-researched book which 
should be essential reading for any 
group of people establishing or main- 
taining an ‘intentional community. In 
the next edition of Earth Garden we 
hope to present an article based on 
extracts from Community. 

There are many positive les- 
sons to be learned from the pages of 
this book. The original Baptist Chris- 
tian backbone of the community’s 
philosophy does not make the book 
less relevant to alternative-minded 
people of any other philosophical 
persuasion. In any case, Riverside 
has frequently been at odds with the 
Church Establishment in New Zealand. 
The founders of Riverside were familiar 
with communities in other countries, 
such as the kibbutzim of Palestine, 
first established in 1909. 

Riverside is unusual as an in- 
tentional community because group 
and individual resources are shared in 
avery communal way. This approach 
was common in the late 1960s and 
1970s among alternative communi- 
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ties, but these days is rare, as people 
— for whatever reasons — retain per- 
sonal ownership ofland and resources 
through structures such as multiple 
occupancy, strata titles and commu- 
nity title. 

In the ‘nothing new under the 
sun’ department, Lynn Rain’s book 
includes photographs of Riverside 
members working on rammed earth 
community buildings — in the 1950s. 
The community also established its 
own sewerage treatment system with 
a methane digester attached. 

The book is liberally sprinkled 
with very illustrative photographs; itis 
a good read and includes many com- 
ments and thoughts from former and 
current members, such asJean Palmer 
who arrived at Riverside in her twen- 
ties, and is still there, 41 years later! 


The Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 
Illustrations by Alfredo 
Bonanno. 

176 pages, large format. 
$23 RRP, including postage, 
either from Earth Garden 
(see page 80). Reviewed by 
Alan Thomas Gray. 

Most Earth Garden readers under- 
stand the importance of saving our 
heirloom seed varieties from extinc- 
tion, and the need to prevent large 
seed companies from monopolising 
seed distribution by selling 

unreproductive hybrid seeds. 

“Itis a public scandal that seeds 
have now been patented or subjected 
to legal controls — by politicians and 
lawyers who have no real interest in 
seeds. It is also scandalous that large 
multinational seed corporations have 
gained control over our main food 


plants via seed patenting,” say Jude 
and Michel Fanton. 

These issues are tackled by 
Australia’s Seed Savers’ Network, 
founded by Jude & Michel, and pro- 
pelled by their unswerving dedication 
to the cause. Whether it’s speaking 
about the issue at the 1986 Glenlyon 
ConFest (the last time I actually met 
Jude & Michel) or taking to radio and 
TV airwaves to promote the cause of 
seed saving, they always seem to be 
hard at it. 

I don’t know where they got the 
time to produce this remarkable book. 
It is tightly edited, superbly designed, 
and dripping with the most exquisite 
illustrations you could hope for in a 
reasonably-priced book. At Earth 
Garden we've been raving about the 
book since a copy hit our desks. In 
fact we're now selling it direct to read- 
ers because it’s the best in its field. 

The Seed Savers’ Handbook 
describes the seed collecting, growth 
cycles, propagation, cultivation and 
traditional kitchen and medicinal uses 
of 117 vegetables, culinary herbs and 
edible flowers. The book celebrates 
the fact that seed-saving is enormous 
fun. Any accomplished organic gar- 
dener should have this book on their 
shelves. 


Garlic, by Alfredo Bonanno, from 
the Seed Savers’ Handbook. 


Carla’s Vegetarian Cookery 
(A redhead in the kitchen) 
by Carla Hoptman 
$16.70 (includes postage) 
Available from ONTOS Health 
Retreat, Buchan 
PO, Vic, 3885, 
or phone (051) 550275. 
Ifyou have had the pleasure of staying 
at the ONTOS Health Retreat in East 
Gippsland you may have already en- 
joyed Carla’s simple yet sumptuous 
meals. Carla’s collection of recipes 
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uses little or no dairy products or eggs. 
I think this recipe book is excellent for 
someone new to vegetarianism or go- 
ing through a transition to a vegetar- 
ian diet. It is easy to follow as well as 
tasty. If items such as tofu and miso 
are new to you, Carla will show you 
how to use and enjoy them. 

Carla has presented this book 
in a very friendly way. The sensible 
spiral binding makes it a practical 
handbook. Included is an easily un- 
derstood food combining chart, which 
make an often tricky subject clear at a 
glance. 

Among the 136 pages I’m sure 
there would be a recipe to suit just 
about everyone: dips and dressings, 
soups, sides, mains and desserts are 
covered, as well as doughy things and 
menu ideas. This book would make an 
excellent gift, especially as encourage- 
ment to a‘new vegetarian’. Thank you 
Carla. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 
Aird Books, 186 pages large 
format paperback. 
$19.95 (plus $3.00 posted 
from Earth Garden — see 


page 80 to order) 
Jackie goes beyond the ideas and 
methods of conventional organic gar- 
dening in this highly attractive book. 
She presents us with radical ways of 
natural growing without weeding, 
mowing or fertilisers. 

The book is a landmark publi- 
cation for Australian farming and gar- 
dening. Jackie says that most of what 
we do in our garden is bad for them. 

Digging destroys soil structure 
and the bacterial associations that 
help create fertility. Weeding makes 
room for more weeds, and most pesti- 
cides just kill the natural predators. 

Jackie’s central thesis is that 
we have inherited European and North 
American approaches to growing which 
aren’t necessarily appropriate for Aus- 
tralia. 

As she says in her introduc- 
tion: “We need to develop new styles of 
growing things in this country. Aus- 
tralia has different soil structures and 
pest and predator relationships. Our 
plants respond to heat and light and 
pests and drought in ways that have 
scarcely been studied. 

Here, lack of water or harsh 


heat governs what we can grow; 
whereas in northern countries the 
limitations are set by the available 
sunlight.” 

Jackie is at the forefront of gar- 
dening writing in Australia — the 
standard gardening books and radio 
commentators who simply advise 
which chemicals to spray on a mili- 
tary-style garden have been left for 
dead. 


The Compost Book 
by David and Yvonne Taylor 
Reed Books, 96 pages, hard- 
cover. $12.95 RRP. 
This beautifully illustrated book is an 
A to Z of the compost world. If your 
compost is a sad mess or even if its a 
roaring success this book will explain 
why. 

To me, composting is second 
nature but it is fascinating to find out 
why it all works and how to improve 
your compost. The bgst composts 
have a balance of nitrogen to carbon, 
acidity, alkalinity and temperature. 
Learn how to set up the right compost 
for you, be it in a box, bin or tumbler. 

What do slater bugs and worms 
mean to your compost? Find out just 
why superphosphate does inhibit 
earthworms (useful information for the 
next time you get ridiculed by a 
‘straight’ farmer) and which herbs are 
best to add and why. If you -have ever 
had any doubt about what you can 
and can’t add to your compost heap, 
you can simply look it up. 

David and Yvonne write from 
experience and they have a practical 
approach to turning waste into won- 
derful fertilising compost. This is a 
special book for those who genuinely 
care for the sensitive soils of our Earth. 


BOOKS FOR THE JOURNEY 


Specialising in the Works of 
Rudolf Steiner 


Esoteric Studies : Biodynamics 


Education & Childcare - The Arts 


Health & Science : Jungian Studies & New 
Age Books : Children’s Books & Toys & 


Crayons : Weleda Toiletries 
Hauschka & Jurlique Natural Cosmetics 


Crystals - Prints & Cards 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the September issue is 6 August. 


EARTHWORMS. The “Speedy Breeder Compost 
Worm” revolutionises your compost and transforms 
your garden. Just $15 per 1000 worms. Price includes 
postage Australia-wide and pamphlet on worm care. 
Wormborough Farm, PO Box 794, Taree, 2430, NSW. 
Phone (065) 53-9633. 


DUCKS - black and white muscovies, 5 months old. 
$25 a pair (056) 264 253. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stone- 
ground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
witha Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. “Endorsed by 
the Housewives’ Association”. Write for catalogues 
to: Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, 3175, 
enclosing three postage stamps, or telephone (03) 795 
2725. Distributor enquiries welcome. 


GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS - Tipis made to order by 
experienced and caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, 
poles. Phone or write for catalogue to Don O’Connor, 
‘Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709; phone (060) 
371 366. 


FORBIDDEN FRUITS NURSERY. Organically grown 
Fruit, Nut, Native Bush Tucker, and Permaculture 
plants. For catalogue, send SASE to Forbidden Fruits, 
Dorroughby Road, Dorroughby, NSW, 2480. 


CRYSTALS AND JEWELLERY: Austrian Lead Crys- 
tal and Rock Crystal. Different colours, shapes and 
sizes made to order. Catalogue available. Send large 
SAE to L Hughes, RMB 2880, via Myrtleford, Victoria, 
3737. Phone (057) 535268. 


URBAN PERMACULTURE COURSES FOR SYDNEY. 
Weekend residential courses in relaxed beachside 
setting at Palm Beach. *Urbanecology *food production 
*energy efficient housing *design workshop. Tutors: 
Birgit Seidlich, Fiona Buining & Michael Wilson. $130/ 
$90 conc. includes meals, accom. & tuition. 1993 Dates: 
23-25 July. Contact: Fiona or Michael (02) 868 2360. 
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EARTHWORMS. 1,000 for $16.00 including Australia- 
wide delivery and information on breeding etc. Plus 
with every order a chance to win $25,000. Post cheques 
to Gary Barker, 5 Kite Crt, High Wycombe, WA, 6057. 
Phone (09) 454 4357. 


BRISBANE: Part-time PERMACULTURE DESIGN at 
Brisbane Education Centre, Field Trip Crystal Waters. 
Enquiries Staya (07) 3666778. 42 Roy St, Ashgrove, 
Qld, 4060. 


WANTED, Plants of Giant Papyrus. Caroline, PO Box 
20, Picton, NSW, 2571. 


RAINFOREST ENTHUSIASTS. Join the SEED COL- 
LECTIVE and get info on regeneration, seeds for sale, 
interesting articles and how to grow tricky seeds. $12 
or $8 conc. for quarterly newsletter. THE RAINFOR- 
EST SEED COLLECTIVE, PMB BELLINGEN, NSW, 
2454. Phone (066) 552233. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Far South 
Coast, NSW, specific to cool temperate systems, spe- 
cies and strategies. 14 day residential course. This 
certificate course is rich in practical involvement with 
excellent local examples to be visited. Nov 13th-27th, 
March 5th-19th 94. Tutors Hugh Gravestein, Andrew 
Sheridan. Register as soon as possible, limit of 20 per 
course. Enquiries welcome: H Gravestein, c/- 
Wyndham PO, NSW, 2550. Phone: (064) 942014. 
Weekend introductory courses 30-31 Oct, 4-5 Dec. 


SICK OF BEING SICK & TIRED? Australia’s “GREEN 
BARLEY PLUS” provides natural organic nutrients to 
improve your immunity & vitality. Contact Y Altana, 
MS 189 Kingaroy, Qld, 4610. Phone (071) 645514. 


GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS - A mail order service 
supplying good quality books on most aspects of 
indigenous cultures of the world. Phone or write for 
catalogue to DonO’Connor, ‘Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, 
Victoria, 3709. Phone (060) 371 366. 


HOPS, organic, old English Goldings, 200 g with real 
ale recipe $8 including p & p. Macilwain, RMB 2333, 
Huon, Victoria, 3695. 


TOBACCO SEED, organically grown, (Virginian) 
cultivation and curing notes are included. Send $5 to 
Lyn O’Brien, c/- Post Office, Barmah, Victoria, 3639. 


GOURD, FUN, GARDENING. Specialising in seeds, 
books, magazines, fresh and dry gourds for craft, 
birdhouses, musical instruments. Friendly caring, 
personal & efficient service. For more information 
send 2 stamps to: The Australian Gourd Club, 187 
George St EG, East Maitland, 2323 or ph (049) 336624. 


HOMESCHOOLERS - CREATIVE TEACHERS. 4 
philosophical/practical teacher manuals for junior 
primary by Alan Whitehead, based on the Steiner 
imaginative approach: Genni of Language (English); 
Journey to Numeria (Maths); The People Pool (Social 
Studies); World Within, Child Without (Science). Send 
$10 for each book to: Golden Beetle Books, Box 481, 
Mullumbimby, 2482. 


BLUE GUMS - healthy 8" seedlings in tubes. 50 cents 
each (056) 264 253. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSES with EarthCare 
Education. June 20 to July 3, and September 12 to 25. 
At Crystal Waters Community, using modern, inter- 
active learning techniques. For further details contact 
Skye and Robin, Lot 58 Crystal Waters, Maleny, 4552 
(074) 944 707. (Part LETS, work exchange possible). 


BOOKS, Old and New, Send for general list. R Suters, 
PO Box 127, Figtree, NSW, 2525. 


FULL SET OF EARTH GARDENS for sale. Issue 1-78 
inclusive. Best offer. Liisa Hobler, PO Tyalgum, 2484; 
ph (066) 793507. 


QUALITY ORGANIC, BIODYNAMIC FRUIT & 
VEGETABLES delivered to your door. Melbourne 
area. Phone (03) 819 2708. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. 17th - 26th 
Sept 93. Venue: “Willuna” - Chiltern NE Victoria. 
Tutors: Vries & HughGravestein. Fully certified course. 
Live-in accommodation. Phone (057) 261 596. 


WIND GENERATORS (2) Dunlite 5 kw brushless al- 
ternators, (2) feathering propellor hubs, (2) discbrakes, 
(4) propellor blades, (1) turntable, 10 ft stub tower. 
Minor damage,suit handyperson. $5,000 the lot. Phone 
(03) 578 5785. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY & INTRODUCTION TO 
PERMACULTURE 2-DAY WEEKENDS. 

31stJuly and 1st Aug, 2nd and 3rd Oct, 4thand 5th Dec. 
Venue: “Willuna” - Chiltern - NE Victoria. Maximum: 
20 participants for each course. All courses are held in 
our garden and everything is shown in practice. Dem- 
onstrations on site. For costs and further information 
contact: Vries Gravestein, RMB 1130, Chiltern 3683, or 
phone (057) 261 596. 


PERMACULTURE TRAINING: Learning practical 
skills to select and create your own PRODUCTIVE, 
INTEGRATED, FUNCTIONAL and LOW MAINTE- 
NANCE PROPERTY. Site tours of innovative prop- 
erties at the world’s first ecological village are a 
prominent part of these certified courses. Tutors: 
Frances Lang and Max O Lindegger, Directors of Eco- 
Logical Solutions Ltd, educators of 2,500 people in- 
ternationally and designers of 700 farms and rural 
properties. Dates: June 6-19; Oct 3-16; Nov 7-20; Jan 9- 
22. Info: Green Harvest, 52 Crystal Waters 
Permaculture Village, MS 16, Maleny, Qld,4552. Phone 
(074) 944676. i 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY STARTER KITS. Save money - 
learn how to make your own soaps, cosmetics, candles, 
toiletries, polishers, cleaners, homemade paper, insect 
repellents and much more. For more information send 
2x45c postage stamps to: The Self-Sufficiency Shoppe, 
PO Box 673, Plympton, SA, 5038. 


WASHABLE MENSTRUAL PADS. 100% unbleached 
cotton fleece. Comfortable to wear, kind to your skin 
and the Earth. Pads last four to five years. Set of three 
includes Maxi, Midi, and Mini pads with velcro tabs. 
Send $23.95 to Moon Wise, 4/73 Atkinson Street, 
Chadstone, Victoria, 3148. Send SAE for brochure. 


DIESEL ENGINES. Secondhand Kubota and Yanmar 
diesel engines, suitable for pump or generator sets. 10 
to 25 hp priced from $675.00. Also, large range of spare 
parts and service for VM and Ducati diesel engines. 


WANT MORE MEANING IN YOUR LIFE? Women 
are invited to stay at our rural property for one week, 
September 5-25. Explore meditation, crafts; enjoy rest, 
refreshment. Food, accommodation free. Book with 
Sister Helen, Sisters of the Church (Anglican) 42 
Wirrang drive, Dondingalong, via Kempsey, 2440. 


SPEND A WARM WINTER in the sub-tropics with 
Michel & Jude Fanton and learn permaculture. 17 to 24 
August. Dynamic teaching, great participants. Seed 
Savers, Box 975 Byron Bay, 2481. Ph/ fax: (066) 856 624. 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the 

September issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 6 August. 


NEW ZEALAND 

MASTERTON, NEW ZEALAND. Unusual freehold 
house with studio. NZ$63,000. Write 21a Mable St, 
Margate, Brisbane, 4019, or phone (07) 284 6480. 


QUEENSLAND 

1. KOOKABURRA PARK ECO-VILLAGE. Cluster 
housing Village of 485 acres. One acre lots with 75% 
common, 2.5 acre Village lot with community hall. 10 
acres excellent soil for organic gardening. Beautifully 
warm climate will grow anything. Walking distance to 
Gin Gin on Bruce Hwy. 48 km North West of Bundaberg 
and beaches. Lots selling from $25,000. Contact PO 713, 
Bundaberg or phone (071) 531303 for more information. 


2. SUNSHINE COAST, 5 minutes to Yandina, 20 minutes 
to Coolum Beach. An 11 acre share and 3 BR timber home 
in Starlight Community. Beautiful. $118,000. Phone Rob 
on (076) 363372. 


3. CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. 
One acre Freehold land and house available on this 
growing rural Group Title development. 500 acres of 
forested and arable common land for sustainable uses. 
Contact: Crystal Waters Community Co-operative Ltd, 
MS 16 Maleny, Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944620. 


4. SECLUDED 100 ACRES, ROSEDALE. Native bush 
block 80 km north of Bundaberg. Large quantity of 
Stringybark, Bloodwood, Spotted Gums excellent build- 
ing timber. Permanent spring-fed creek, chemical-free 
fertile soil suitable for small crops, close to amenities. 
Power, phone, school bus and mail service at gate. $44,000 
ONO. Phone owner on (070) 33 1618, or (070) 55 4858. 


5. GLASSHOUSE MTNS, QUEENSLAND. Certified 
organic hobby farm, (Biofarm, grade A). Mature 
macadamias, custard apples, pecans, mangos, miscella- 
neous exotics. Four-bedroom home, 2 sheds, all ma- 
chinery, rain and well water. Beautiful scenic area — 
rainforests, wildlife, $258,000. Phone (074) 930029. 
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LAND LINES 


6. NORTH QUEENSLAND. For Sale or Swap. We have 
2.5 acres at Mission Beach hinterlands with rainforested, 
permanent, crystal-clear, sandy creeks with barramundi 
as boundaries. Scenic mountain views, cleared building 
site, new 10 x 10 steel shed, close to schools, shops, GPO. 
Power and phone pass block. Sell for $55,000 or swap 
North East Victoria or Tasmania with cottage or sound 
dwelling. Phone (070) 315735 weekends or PO Box 61, 
Aloomba, 4871, Qld. 


7. MAGNETIC ISLAND (8 km off Townsville). 5 acres 
organicorchard. 170 irrigated mixed exotics, black fertile 
soil, seasonal creek, excellent bore. Beautiful little solar- 
powered house, large shed. Elevated house site, views of 
mainland. Great birdlife, isolated, 6 minutes to ferry. 
$119,000. Phone (077) 785342 for details & photos. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. HALF ACRE LISTON. Northern NSW, 16 kilometres 
from Stanthorpe, bitumen roads, village situation, school 
bus, accessible mains electricity, sloped, well drained 
block. $12,000. Phone (076) 811351. 


2. FORLEASE. 15 km from Bathurst, lovely comfortable 
3 BR house onacreage. Large rumpus room, kitchen with 
slow combustion and electric stoves, walk-in pantry, 
large lounge, separate dining, tastefully tiled bathroom 
and laundry. Pot belly heaters, good carpets, phone, 
septic, tank water and bore for garden. Easy 2wd access. 
$135.00 per week. Please phone (047) 512872 AH, or (047) 
39 2595 BH. 


3. FOR SALE. Porters Retreat (52 km from Oberon). 81 
acres, mostly basalt, beautiful bore water, 2 dams and 
tanks with reliable 34 inch rainfall per year, makes this 
property eminently suitable for cold-climate 
permaculture. Undulating and scenic terrain. Comfort- 
able farmhouse, open fires, slow combustion and electric 
stoves, good carpets, phone. Old shearing shed and 
yards. 2wdaccess. Currently running 150 sheep. $120,000 
ONO. Phone (047) 512872 AH, (047) 392595 BH, or (018) 
961 380 mobile. 


4. UNTOUCHED RAINFOREST (250 acres) near 
Washpool forest, freehold title. Please phone (03) 4897905 
for more details. 


5. BULGA PLATEAU. 165 acres, 50 km from Taree. 
Magnificent 1918 built home, 4 bedrooms plus study, 
new professionally built Tasmanian Oak kitchen, solar 
HWS, 2.x5,000 gallon concrete tanks, 60 x 20 steel shed, 40 
x 40 steel shed, chook pen, old dairy, workshop, 2 car 
accommodation, garden shed, vegetable garden, orchard, 
very well fenced, some sheep fencing. Drought free, 7 
dams, natural spring, permanent crystal clear creek, 
platypus, trout. Ellenborough Falls 500 m. Lush pastures 
will carry 50 breeders easily. $250,000. Phone John 
Sullivan (065) 53 4188, or (065) 53 4446 AH. 
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6. PRIVACY, VIEWS, INCOME. North near Murwill- 
umbah, 16.5 acres freehold overlooking Tweed Valley 
and Border Ranges. Frost free, backs onto State forest, 1 
hour to beaches. Has 2,000 banana plants, 40 other fruit 
trees, gardens and lawns, about 10 acres oldgrowth for- 
est. Comfortable 2 BR dwelling. Established business, 
making windchimes and woodcraft supplied to outlets 
along the coast plus income from bananas. Asking price 
$125,000 ONO includes all plant and equipment (tractor, 
generators, tools, special jigs etc) stock on hand, training 
in banana growing and chimemaking and introduction to 
retail outlets. Steadson, PO Box 887, Murwillumbah, 
NSW, 2484. 


7. NTH COAST NSW, THORA VALLEY. Remaining 
share of magnificent established 55 acre valley property, 
council-approved MO. River frontage house site with 
mountain views. The property is a combination of forest, 
tree plantations and pasture, with sealed road access. 
Sophisticated infrastructure includes central water sup- 
ply, underground orchard irrigation, 7.5 hp electric pump, 
organic community orchard, made roads, mains elec- 
tricity. Half a km to State school, tennis courts and 
community centre, 5 km to Steiner school and 30 km to 
Bellingen. Price $60,500 includes share in tractor, slasher 
etc, council contribution of $5,000 and a small shed. All 
the hard work has been done! Phone (066) 558 625. 


8. SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS OF NSW. Halfway be- 
tween Canberra and Sydney. Secluded but not isolated 
acre with cabin. Water, electricity, telephone available. 
$80,000 ONO. (048) 844263. 
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9. DECEASED ESTATE MUST BE SOLD. “OLD 
SOUTHERNWOOD”, TUROSS HEAD NEAR 
BATEMANS BAY. Queenslander-style unpretentious 
family homeand separate cottage. Sympathetically reno- 
vated large country kitchen with slow-combustion stove 
and hot water jacket, 3 bedrooms, winter room with open 
fire, large sunroom on north corner, wide verandahs. 
Arcadian garden 300' x 100' includes wood-fired bread 
oven, and concrete-lined rainwater tank converted to 
mushroom growing house, established fruit trees, herbs, 
very fertilesoil, ample water, excellent permaculture site, 
home-industry permit available for horticulture, 
handcrafts, whatever. School bus stop at garden gate, 
easy walk to beach and river and town amenities. Zoned 
dual-occupancy or build 9 x 3 br units. This Bijou prop- 
erty to be auctioned, all prior offers considered. Valued 
$180,000 please phone Sylvie (044) 571071. 


10. COOLAH - PICTURESQUE VALLEY. Half acre, 
fruit, olive, native trees. Tank & town water. 2 bedroom 
weatherboard cottage, fire place room, large dining 
kitchen, walk in stone pantry. Leadlight windows, Ca- 
thedral ceilings, exposed beams, slow combustion stove. 
52 square metre studio. Mudgee 100 km. A gem $65,000 
negotiable. Phone (063) 771211. 


11. HOUSE AND 4 ACRES. 2 bedroom and sleepout, 
many improvements done, established fruit trees etc. 
with dam on property, connected to town water, 1 km 
from shop, post office, school, 45 minutes to Wagga. 30 
minutes to Narrandera. Asking $40,000 negotiable. Phone 
(069) 271 509. 
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LAND LINES 


12. WANTED TO RENT. Small family require farm- 
houseor bush shack within 30-45 minutes of Nowra, from 
Nov/Dec’93 fora minimum of 2 years. Town services not 
required, but reasonableaccess essential. Mum sociology 
student. Dad organic gardener/handyman. Willimprove 
property. Phonereverse on (003) 763091 or write to Philip 
Santos, c/- St Helen’s PO, Tasmania, 7216. 


13. MURWILLUMBAH 20 MINUTES. 5.5 hectare share 
in council-approved hamlet development. Company 
title with internal agreement of sale rights to individual 
shares. Mostly gentlesloping land, beautiful views, small 
shed, power, phone, tank, dam and creek water, orchard, 
paddock, and two hectares of millable pine. $52,000. 
Phone (066) 725 741. Ask for Jan. 


14. UPPER CLARENCE RIVER, NORTHERN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. Absolute seclusion and wilderness. 
Gorge country, long river frontage. 1400 acres. $120,000. 
Phone (066) 884 014. 


VICTORIA 

1. Female to share mudbrick house with other women in 
alternative mixed community environment on 50 acres. 
Hilly picturesque area with mountain views. Opportu- 
nity to grow organic vegies or cut flowers for selling. Free 
agistment for horses. Rent $50 pw plus expenses. Phone 
Shanti on (057) 849 243. 


2. BALLARAT AREA (CORINDHAP). 2bedroom miner’s 
cottage (needs work) on 1 acre. Town water. Established 
garden. $24,000 ONO. Phone (053) 322 357. 


3. NEAR WARBURTON. Comfortable one bedroom 
home, concrete bricks, concrete slab, slow combustion, 
wood heater, septic tank, rainwater tanks, generator, 
small dam- stream. Organic1 1/3 acre, mature fruit trees, 
bush, quiet, large garage. $79,000 negotiable. Phone (059) 
665302. 


4. HOUSE FOR SALE OR RENT, furnished, in commu- 
nity near Buchan, Victoria. Organic garden area, orchard, 
gravity-fed large dam. Solar light, small appliances. 
Wood, gas stoves. Gas fridge. Generator. Adjacent 
health retreat, Murrindal Community. Local herb co-op. 
Sale: $68,000, rent $85 pw negotiable. Phone (047) 571434. 


5. BALLARAT AREA - DEREEL. 13 acres, 10 cleared. 
Northerly aspect, large dam, Bungalow (needs work), 
shedding, somebuilding materials. Ideal for self-sufficient 
farm. For quick sale $35,000. Phone (052) 43 5045. 


6. SECLUDED HILL-TOP 20 sq home on 3 acres bush 
land. Electricity, 4 BR, country kitchen, studio, French 
doors, wide verandahs, unique views, 3 minutes walk to 
lake and waterfall, ample shedding. 1 1/2 hours to 
Melbourne, 1/2 an hour to Bendigo, 10 minutes to 
Castlemaine. $150,000. Phone (054) 72 4495. 
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7. EAST GIPPSLAND, VICTORIA. Shares in co-op. 150 
acres, half forest, permanent river, orchards, national 
parks, school 9 km, friendly community, beautiful area. 
Share includes housesite and 3 acres for personal use. 
Common land managed co-operatively. Children wel- 
come. Currently 4 households. $12,000. Contact 
Antoinette Shanahan, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 
Phone (051) 540 143. 


8. WARBURTON (MILLGROVE): Magnificent views 
Yarra Valley mountains; 45 minutes Melbourne. Tri-level 
brick, pine lined home - 3 BR; 2 loungerooms; combustion 
heater; slate/quarry tiles; 100% wool carpet. On elevated 
bush block adjoining State forest PLUS adjoining 220' 
block. 5 minutes to Steiner, primary and secondary 
schools. Total: $115,000. Phone (051) 562725 or (059) 
671277. 


9. CARETAKER(S) WANTED. Moora Moora Co-Opera- 
tive Community near Healesville, Victoria, is seeking a 
couple or single person as residential caretaker(s) for its 
community centre. A rent-free 2 BR flat is provided in 
exchange for active caretaking duties. For more details, 
please write to The Secretary, Moora Moora Co-op, PO 
Box 214, Healesville, 3777. 


10. FOR RENT. 2-3 BR timber house in Greensborough 
on one acre of land, part bush, part garden. Wood-fired 
heating and grow your own vegies. Rent: $170 per week. 
Please ring owners after 7 PM or anytime Sundays on 
(018) 284 599. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

1. MOORE RIVER: 6 1/4 acres mostly natural bush. 1 
hour north Perth. 10 minutes to ocean and river. School 
Bus Route. 45 square DB and Iron home to suit several 
families or retreat. Plus limestone cottage with pondsand 
beautiful gardens - suit couple. Bore, fruit trees, organic 
vegie garden, poultry runs, stables, storage and work 
shed. Rainwater tank, SEC and water connected. $180,000. 
Phone (09) 577 1102. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

1. SADDLEWORTH, SA. 1920s brick home, 3 bedroom 
plus sleepout, 100 km north of Adelaide and only 30 
minutes to Clare and Barossa Valleys. Situated on one 
acrein an elevated position overlooking town and Gilbert 
Valley. Hundreds of gums, 20 fruit trees, large vegie 
patch, chook run and shed. $65,000. For details write to 
Steve, 7 Hill St, Saddleworth,5413, or phone (088) 474049. 


SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA H 


Mount Gambitye j 


TASMANIA 
1. SOUTHERN TASMANIA - WANTED. House on 
small private acreage within one hour’s drive of Hobart 
for two professional women who are relocating to Tas- 
mania in late 1993. Long term rental or purchase. Phone 
(02) 969 5165. 


2. TULIP FARM, TASMANIA. Excellent opportunity for 
someone who is interested in horticulture. We offer for 
sale our 12 acre property situated in Lachlan near New 
Norfolk, 35 minutes from Hobart. This property is ap- 
proximately 500 m above sea level and consists of fertile 
soil, native tree plantation, spring-fed creek, dam, owner- 
built house, sleep out, bulbshed with cool room and 
climate cell, horse stable and grow houses. Included are 
approximately 30,000 tulip bulbs. Other optionsavailable: 
Consultancy in tulip growing, for purchaser to work 
closely with a well established tulip bulb business and to 
be part of new and existing tulip projects. Realistically 
priced at $169,000. For further information please phone 
(002) 613153. 
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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. These books can be 
ordered directly from Earth Garden. See page 80 to order. 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 


by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
Thisis the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. Anyone of average intelligence 
can build their own home, and probably 
not end up with a25 year mortgage. “This 
book is an antidote to the stereotyped 
Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely on 
a rectangle of ground,” say Bob Rich and 
Keith Smith. 

$29.95 plus postage. 


The Australian 


SELF SUFFICIENCY HANDBOOK 


Edited by Keith & leone Smith & Alan Thomas | 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
Australia’s first organic house cow book. 
From fencing to cheesemaking and or- 
ganic health solutions. Loads of interest- 
ing recipes. Published by Earth Garden. 
144 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 
164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a backyard Garden of Eden. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden T-shirts 
Comfortable, unbleached, 100% cotton 
T-shirts, with the EG logo (the 1577 
woodcut) and banner printed in dark green. 
Available in small (16), medium (20) and 
large (24). $15.00 plus postage. 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 


Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. This remarkable 
book is tightly edited, superbly designed, 
and dripping with the most exquisite il- 


lustrations. $20.00 plus postage. 
the 
Seed Savers’ 
Handbook 


“Michel & Jude Vanton 


Natural Control of Garden Pests 
by Jackie French 


Jackie's many years of controlling pests 
with natural gardening methods. Natural 
pest control of flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, orchards and small farms. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
*A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


The long-awaited ‘best of Earth Garden’, including 
new and previously unpublished material. 

This is the manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 


Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 


& Grow your own food 
®& Generate your own power 
® Ensure a reliable water supply 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 
practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


& Build your own house 
®& Raise your own stock; and 
® Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 


— Generously illustrated . — 


see page 80 to order from Earth Garden 


Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


A new, revised 234 page edition. Unem- 
ployment continues to make life hard. 
Learn how to survive hard times, save 
money and consume fewer of the world’s 
diminishing resources. 
$14.95 plus postage. 
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Earth Garden binders 
Sturdy magazine binders to protect your 
precious Earth Gardens also makeit harder 
forborrowed ones to get misplaced! Holds 
9 or 10 editions, and prevents tears, dog 
ears and bent pages. They’re tough, and 
attractive, with the Earth Garden banner 
and logo stamped in gold foil on the spine 
andcover. $12.00 eachplus postage. 


The Settler’s Guide 


Compiled by Keith Smith 
This 176 page book is based on 100 year 
old articles from the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales. Old timers’ infor- 
mation for New Settlers — from clearing 
and fencing, building and tools, to live- 
stock, farming and gardening. 
$24.95 plus postage. 


THE 
SETTLERS 
> GUIDE 


Jackie French’s Guide to 
Companion Planting in 
Australia and New Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookis Jackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, 
vegetables and flowers. 

$9.95 plus postage. 


Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 


Rainbow Power Company products 
catalogue for operating a stand-alone 
power system — hydro, solar, wind or 
hybrid. 139 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 
A fruit and vegetable-growing calendar 
which is also an excellent introduction to 
natural pest control. Learn what to do at 
any time, and get a total picture of organic 
garden health. Illustrated by Bronwyn 
Halls. $7.95 plus postage. 
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EARTH GARDEN 
natural pet soap 

Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? Yes, we know — 
the cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 
3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 
Jackie goes beyond the ideas of conven- 
tional organic gardening. Radical ways for 
natural growing without weeding, mow- 
ing or fertilisers. A landmark publication 
for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapt traditional and peas- 
ant dishes from around the world. Has 
sections on growing, storing and preserv- 
ing food. 248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden 


bib & brace overalls 

100% cotton, Australian-made, dark green, 
bib & brace overalls. Attractively embroi- 
dered in gold cotton thread with Earth 
Garden’s distinctive ‘little digger’ logo and 
the EG banner. Four sizes: small (77), 
medium (87), large (97) or extra large 
(107). Please choose your size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 


Waist To fit Inleg Size 
77 74 77 
87 79 87 
97 83 97 
107 86 107 


ONLY $39.95 plus postage. 


Single back copies of Earth Garden 
Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 

$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, and 50 which are out 
of print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
this unique library (over 9 kg) has over 
4,000 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household 
economy, livestock, craft, tucker, and tales 
from New Settlers all around Australia. 
The ultimate present. $285 plus postage. 


BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $19.95 (add postage: 700 grams)...$........ 
The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams)...... ATST ETE 
Earth Garden‘T-shirts 
Q small (16) GQ medium (20) QO large (24) - $15.00 (add postage: 300 grams)............ Des Sas Sate Sie 
Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $39.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
Q Size 77 (S) T Size 87 (M) m Size 97 (L) Q Size 107 (XL)...............00- SS iietxe an 
Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams). .............0005 Biss ieee 
Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams)....... Sijare cet 
Jackie French’s NATURAL CONTROL OF GARDEN PESTS - $15.95 (add postage: 250 grams)...$........ 
Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams)........ 0... cc eee ee eee Sa iiukews 
The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) ..... 0... 0. cece ee ee eee Siscikdas 
EG Binders (hold 10 copies) - $12 each (add postage: 450 grams)............0020e eee eee She EE 
The Healthy House Cow - $15.00 (add postage: 400 grams)............ 0c cece eee cence Do siicduaske 
The Settler’s Guide - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams). .......... 0c cee cee eee eee eee Goodar 
Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams)......... Sev ihn 
ENERGY FROM NATURE - $15.00 (add postage: 500 grams)............ cece eee eee eeee Scene 
THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 
EG 2,3,10,13-15, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) ....... cee ee eee D eieatk crews 
Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 
(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) —......... 2.2 eee EETA TT 
the Seed Savers' Handbook $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) .......... 0... cece eee eee Siiiciwee 
Hard Times Kitchen Book $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) .... 0... 0... cee ee eee eee EELEE 
POSTAGE KEROSENE RON ee Ve ee 
Please add postage & handling 
Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams — add $3.00 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $6.00 PB cccrcrcceee $o 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2 years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number........ 
I enclose: 
m $19.00 One year subscription Q $38.00 Two year subscription 
a $57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail)......... ite eters 
No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 
Total enclosed ~~ .......... Gee E 


oh rh Bini Ga abby WIS WE ae E EE T E NE se iw’ Siaeey GG tare ae petals wearer pate Postcode.... 
Send to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
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